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THE  THIERS  FOUNDATION/ 

A  UNIQUE'  FRENCH   INSTITUTION. 

BY   LUCIEN    ARREAT. 

NEVER  has  the  subject  of  education  received  more  attention 
than  in  our  day,  but  too  often  has  this  important  social  problem 
been  wrongly  stated.  For  instance,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
there  is  no  need  of  taking-  into  account  either  the  duties  of  the 
time  or  the  cjualities  of  the  race ;  it  has  been  thought  that  we  could 
instantaneously  mold  brains  and  make  them  fruitful  simply  by  arti- 
ficial methods.  The  psychological  conditions  of  genius,  or  to  ex- 
press it  more  moderately,  of  invention  and  work,  remain  the  same 
as  formerly.  But  the  economic  conditions  of  life,  the  means  of  study 
and  the  very  needs  of  science  have  changed,  since  science  itself  has 
become  so  complex  and  so  prolific  that  a  division  of  intellectual 
labor  has  resulted  which  has  been  carried  to  the  point  of  compro- 
mising the  vitality  and  range  of  intelligence  by  the  dispersion  of 
forces  or  by  the  requirements  of  specialization. 

These  changed  conditions  demand  new  institutions.  The  dan- 
ger of  too  great  a  dispersion  of  forces  must  be  prevented  by  grouping 
and  relating  men's  minds  even  if  we  are  hardly  able  to  combine  or 
carry  on  several  departments  of  science  at  once. 

The  Thiers  Foundation  in  Paris,  however,  is  an  institution 
which  does  this — an  institution  I  mean  whose  object  is  to  respond 
to  these  new  needs  and  to  create  useful  relations  among  young  men 
chosen  from  a  select  number.  The  attention  of  foreign  nations  has 
begun  to  be  directed  to  it,  especially  of  intellectual  leaders  in  Ger- 

^  Translated  by  Lydia  G.  Robinson. 
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many,  as  is  testified  by  a  work  of  Prof.  Hermann  Diels  (Volume  I 
of  the  publication  Die  KiiUur  dcr  Gcgemvart,  Berlin  and  Leipsic, 
1906)  and  also  by  a  recent  article  by  Prof.  H.  Schoen  in  the 
Deutsche  Rtindschau  (September  1911)  ;  and  even  from  the  United 
States,  although  itself  so  fertile  in  new  ideas,  come  interested  in- 
quiries regarding  the  origin,  management,  purpose  and  results  of 
this  institution. 


LOUIS  ADOLPHE  THIERS. 
Historian  and  Statesman. 


The  Thiers  Foundation  bears  the  name  of  the  statesman  of 
world-wide  fame  who  played  the  most  conspicuous  part^  in  France 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  existence  is  due 
to  the  afifectionate  offices  of  Madame  Thiers  and  her  sister,  Made- 
moiselle Dosne. 

In  the  closing  days  of  her  illness  which  proved  to  be  her  last, 
Madame  Thiers,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  honor  the  memory  of 

*  A  part,  moreover,  which  has  been  most  variously  judged. 
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her  illustrious  husband  in  a  worthy  manner  and  by  a  lasting  memo- 
rial, sent  for  their  oldest  friend,  M.  Mignet,  and  in  the  presence  of 
her  sister  laid  before  him  the  plan  which  she  had  worked  out  in 
great  detail.  This  project,  involving  as  it  did  considerable  expense, 
was  not  to  be  put  into  execution  until  after  the  death  of  Mile.  Dosne 
who  was  her  only  heir. 

But  Mile.  Dosne  preferred  to  carry  out  her  sister's  plans  in  her 
own   lifetime.     After  the   death   of   Madame  Thiers,   she   gathered 


MADAME  THIERS. 

together  the  friends  of  M.  Thiers,  Messieurs  Mignet,  Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire  and  Jules  Simon,  and  together  they  discussed  plans 
for  the  Foundation,  drew  up  by-laws  and  appointed  an  adminis- 
trative council.  By  a  deed  dated  December  17,  1892,  Mile.  Dosne 
presented  the  Foundation  with  a  fine  estate  situated  at  the  Rond- 
Point  Bugeaud  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  which 
the  building,  planned  by  the  architect  Aldroff,  was  almost  completed. 
At  the  same  time  she  endowed  it  with  sufficient  capital  to  provide 
for  carr}ang  on   the   establishment  besides   presenting   it   with   the 
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library,  maps  and  engravings  which  the  statesman  had  left.  April 
29,  1893,  the  Foundation  was  formally  recognized  as  an  institution 
of  public  utility.  On  the  first  day  of  the  following  May  its  doors 
were  opened  to  its  first  beneficiaries. 

According  to  a  note  dated  April  6,  1882,  and  signed  by  M. 
Mignet  and  Mile.  Dosne,  Madame  Thiers  "intended  that  young 
men  already  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  intelligence  should 
be  admitted  into  this  school  to  complete  their  education  and  to  per- 


MADEMOISELLE  DOSNE. 


feet  themselves  in  the  study  of  science,  philosophy  and  history,  to 
which  M.  Thiers  had  devoted  himself  with  so  nuicli  zeal  whenever 
his  consecration  to  the  interests  of  his  country  allowed  him  sufficient 
leisure." 

The  manner  in  which  the  beneficiaries  are  chosen  satisfies  these 
conditions  as  we  shall  see.  We  find  among  their  number  philos- 
ophers, historians,  geographers,  jurists,  philologists,  chemists,  lite- 
rary men  and  mathematicians.  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Israelites 
meet  each  other  there,  and  it  seems  that  the  petty  political  passions 
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which  are  the  poison  of  our  country  and  our  time  have  hitherto  not 
exercised  any  influence  in  their  selection.  Moreover  this  was  one 
of  the  conditions  expressly  stated  by  the  donor. 

As  to  the  thought  which  primarily  gave  rise  to  this  school,  it 
may  be  that  the  personal  affairs  of  Thiers  provided  the  first  impulse. 
Born  at  Marseilles  in  1797,  of  tradespeople  impoverished  by  the 
revolution,  he  had  known  in  his  youth  the  vexations  of  moderate 
circumstances.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Aix-en-Provence  in 
1820,  but  did  not  stop  to  practice,  looking  at  once  for  higher  situa- 
tions to  which  the  rich  gifts  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  aspire. 
It  was  at  Aix-en-Provence  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mignet 
who  was  a  native  of  that  city  and  his  elder  by  several  years.  To- 
gether they  went  to  Paris  where  fortune  called  them,  each  carrying 
with  him  the  manuscript  of  a  "History  of  the  French  Revolution." 
Thiers  took  up  journalism,  and  later  engaged  actively  in  politics. 
His  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  reinstatement  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the  leading  min- 
isters of  the  July  monarchy.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  the 
second  empire  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  Every  one  knows 
the  part  it  was  given  him  to  fill  after  the  war  of  1870  as  chief 
executive  and  first  president  of  the  republic.  His  "History  of  the 
Revolution"  and  especially  his  "Plistory  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the 
Empire"  remain  reference  works  of  note.  In  addition  to  these  we 
must  mention  writings  on  political  and  social  economy,  such  as  the 
little  volume  "On  Property"  which  he  wrote  in  opposition  to  the 
communist  theories  of  1848. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  when  Thiers  looked 
back  upon  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  should  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  institution  which  would  assure  a  select  number  of 
gifted  young  men  for  some  years  an  independence  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  quality  of  their  work  and  to  the  dignity  of  their  char- 
acter. Nor  do  I  agree  with  Professor  Schoen  in  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  inspiration  of  Fichte — although  I  do 
not  disregard  his  great  significance  in  this  respect — in  order  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  Foundation,  whether  the  idea  was  due  to  Thiers 
himself  or  was  suggested  to  Madame  Thiers  by  one  of  their  friends. 
Every  fact  is  related  to  every  other  fact  and  comes  in  its  own  time. 
Moreover  these  questions  of  priority  are  of  but  very  slight  im- 
portance, and  it  is  the  institution  itself  which  we  shall  here  try  to 
understand  and  describe. 

The  Foundation  has  been  given  an  annual  appropriation  of 
150,000  francs  in  order  to  assure  its  operation  and  to  render  it  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  state,  an  essential  condition  of  internal  liberty  and  of 
fidelity  to  the  thousfht  of  the  founders.   Beside  the  dansfer  of  trouble- 


THIERS  WRITING  HIS  GREAT  HISTORY. 


some  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state,  the  Foundation  might 
have  had  to  run  the  risk  of  too  close  a  supervision  by  the  university. 
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or,  more  correctly,  by  the  spirit  of  the  Higher  Normal  School.  It 
has  escaped  this  danger  by  the  personnel  of  the  administrative  board 
which  connects  it  more  closely  with  the  Institnte  of  France  so  that 
it  is  permeated  by  a  much  broader  atmosphere. 

The  first  council  consisted  of  M.  Haurean,  the  first  superinten- 
dent, member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Literature ; 
Georges  Picot  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences ; 
Leon  Aucoc  of  the  same  academy,  formerly  division-president  in 
the  State  Council ;  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  of  the  same  academv. 
formerly  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  and  Octave  Greard,  member 
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both  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  and  of  the 
French  Academy  and  vice-rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 

M.  Jules  Girard,  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Literature 
followed  M.  Haurean  as  superintendent  (1896-1902).  He  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  superintendent,  M.  Emile  Boutroux 
of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  who  is  fitted  to 
fill  this  delicate  position  by  his  prominence  as  a  philosopher  and  his 
distinguished  personality. 

Besides  the  superintendent,  the  present  council  consists  of  a 
university  man,  M.  Croiset ;  a  politician  who  is  now  a  minister  of 
state,  M.  Alexandre  Ribot ;  a  savant,  M.  Lippmann ;  and  a  jour- 
nalist, M.  Francis  Charmes,  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Denx-Mondcs. 
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This  board  of  five  members  meets  at  least  once  a  montli,  a  fee  of  100 
francs  for  attendance  being-  allowed  to  each  of  its  members.  At 
the  beginning-  of  each  year  it  chooses  five  from  the  many  candidates 
for  the  annual  appointment.  It  receives  the  superintendent's  report 
of  the  work  of  the  present  beneficiaries  and  inquires  into  the  needs 
and  labors  of  former  ones. 

The  election  of  the  superintendent  takes  place  every  five  years. 
He  is  taken  from  the  membership  of  the  council  and  can  be  re- 
elected. Mademoiselle  Dosne  herself  appointed  the  members  of  the 
first  council.  Since  her  death  in  190^),  when  a  member  of  the  council 
dies  four  electors  are  added  to  the  remaining  members,  and  these 
electors  are  chosen  in  rotation  from  the  secretaries  of  the  five  acad- 
emies composing  the  Institute  of  France,  the  deans  of  the  four 
faculties  (letters,  science,  law  and  medicine)  and  the  heads  of  the 
College  de  France,  the  Higher  Normal  School,  the  Charter  School, 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences.  Each  new  member  of  the  council  is  elected  for  four  years ; 
he  may  be,  and  always  has  been,  reelected. 

The  superintendent,  who  is  always  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  twenty  thousand  francs.  A  treasurer 
and  a  librarian  live  with  him  in  the  same  house. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  institution  has  not  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  assisting  poor  young  men  ;  it  is  intended 
to  form  a  select  group  of  scholars,  and  the  candidates  are  chosen 
according  to  their  qualities  alone.  They  must  be  of  French  national- 
ity, not  exceeding  26  years  of  age ;  they  must  have  performed  the 
requisite  military  service,  and  must  not  be  married.  Most  of  them 
have  already  passed  the  difficult  competitive  examinations  for  fellow- 
ships ;  many  are  doctors  or  licentiates,  or  are  provided  merely  with  a 
certificate  of  the  higher  studies ;  some  are  simply  Bachelors  of  the 
Institute  or  are  recommended  because  of  former  work.  In  short, 
the  ability  of  the  candidates  is  the  only  thing  that  counts.  The 
examinations  that  they  have  to  pass  serve  merely  as  evidence  of  the 
qualities  required  of  them. 

As  we  have  said,  five  beneficiaries  are  appointed  annually.  They 
remain  at  the  Foundation  for  three  years.  Therefore  the  house 
usually  contains  fifteen  students.  Each  of  these  receives  an  annual 
allowance  of  twelve  hundred  francs,  and  disposes  annually  of  six 
hundred  francs  more  for  scientific  travels  or  other  expenses  con- 
nected with  his  work.  Being  thus  provided  for,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  give  lessons  nor  to  write  for  periodicals  except  with  the  express 
permission  of  the  superintendent.     The  value  of  this  last  restriction 
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can  not  be  overestimated.  The  time  of  these  young  men  belongs  to 
science,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  habit  of  hasty  jour- 
nalism which  would  tend  to  divert  them  from  it. 

The  Foundation  has  its  traditions,  and  these  are  preserved  and 
transmitted  by  the  presence  of  the  older  members.  Much  liberty  is 
allowed.  No  special  costume  or  uniform  is  required.  They  are 
allowed  to  come  and  go,  to  move  freely  within  the  house  and  gar- 
dens, to  take  meals  outside,  and  even  to  stay  out  until  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  after  midnight.  Within  the  house  there  is  no  restraint.  I 
hardlv  need  to  add  that  each  has  his  own  spacious  and  airy  bedroom 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  THIERS   FOUNDATION. 

and  sittingroom  to  himself,  and  the  institution  contains  gymnasium, 
billiard  room,  baths,  etc. 

The  library,  which  to-day  contains  fourteen  thousand  volumes, 
has  grown  from  a  nucleus  of  seven  thousand  belonging  to  Thiers, 
many  of  which  are  annotated  by  his  own  hand.  Otherwise  the 
library  is  designed  not  so  much  to  contain  many  or  rare  books  as 
to  provide  a  very  complete  bibliography  and  sufficient  means  for 
information  and  research. 

The  Thiers  Foundation  was  not  designed,  as  I  said  before,  to 

aid  the  deserving  poor.^     No  more  was  it  intended  to  be  simply  a 

^  There  are  already  enough  and  even  too  many  institutions  which  serve 
this  end.  Our  old  orders  of  society  very  imprudently  swelled  the  numbers 
of  the  proletariat  and  increased  the  parasitic  character  of  the  so-called  liberal 
professions. 
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"professorial  seminar" ;  at  least  it  was  to  guard  against  becoming 
one.  I  am  certainly  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  having  good 
professors,  but  independent  workers  are  as  influential  leaders  of  men 
in  their  way  as  are  teachers.  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Littre  were  not 
professors,  and  long  indeed  would  be  the  list  of  eminent  men  who 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  education  even  though  they  have 
not  taught  from  the  elevation  of  a  rostrum. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  halls  of  the  Thiers  Foundation  have 
gone  many  teachers  in  special  lines  who  are  to  be  found  in  France, 
in  foreign  lands  or  in  the  colonies.  But  there  are  other  young  men 
who  have  followed  a  different  path.  Of  the  96  beneficiaries  received 
by  the  Foundation  up  to  January  1,  1911,  we  can  count  (with  due 
allowance  for  error)  two  men  of  letters,  three  physicians,  one  notary, 
one  lawyer,  one  magistrate,  three  managers,  three  librarians,  and 
one  deputy ;  many  are  designated  simply  as  doctors  of  literature 
or  doctors  of  law. 

To  sum  up,  the  Foundation  welcomes  young  men  of  very 
dift'erent  abilities.  M.  Boutroux  has  rightly  emphasized  in  an  article 
in  the  Internationale  Wochenschrift  filr  Wisscnschaft,  Kitnst  und 
Tcchnik,  August  28,  1909,  the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  collabora- 
tion, in  which  workers  devoted  to  very  different  lines  of  study 
mingle  with  each  other  every  day.  He  says  that  in  this  way  they 
are  prevented  from  becoming  narrow  specialists,  ignorant  of  the 
work  and  mentality  of  others,  and  of  the  value  of  the  many  different 
groups  of  men  which  make  up  society. 

The  Thiers  Foundation  has  been  in  existence  eighteen  years. 
What  results  can  it  show?  What  men  has  it  produced?  These  are 
questions  which  will  doubtless  be  asked  by  certain  philanthropists 
who  can  not  see  beyond  the  present  moment,  and  who  are  ambitious 
to  receive  returns  from  their  pecuniary  outlay  in  the  first  year,  just 
as  they  receive  the  interest  from  capital  invested  in  an  industrial 
enterprise.  No,  we  can  not  create  superior  men  at  will.  There  is 
neither  any  method  nor  institution  by  which  it  can  be  done,  and  the 
system  of  pedagogy  which  pretends  to  do  so  is  as  deceptive  as  it 
is  dangerous.  We  must  have  favorable  soil ;  that  is  to  say,  the  co- 
operation of  the  times,  as  I  said  above.  The  Thiers  Foundation 
has  counted  among  its  number  many  distinguished  members  whose 
works  I  might  enumerate ;  the  majority,  moreover,  have  not  yet 
completed  their  full  contribution.  But  the  value  is  one  whose  effects 
can  not  be  appreciated  all  at  once  and  yet  are  not  for  this  reason 
less  important.  It  is  the  value  of  individuals  taken  collectively.  It 
leaves  traces  which  are  not  visible ;  it  helps  to  prepare  a  rich  soil 
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to  bring  forth  in  due  time  the  harvest  which  can  not  be  hastened 
or  produced  by  artificial  means,  and  it  is  this  harvest  alone  which 
never  fails. 

It  is  with  sociology  as  with  geology,  with  the  development  of 
our  societies  as  with  the  formation  of  the  globe.  Slow  operations, 
those  which  can  not  be  discerned  at  the  first  glance,  count  more  in 
this  field  than  violent  or  sudden  operations,  although  these  are  the 
only  ones  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  mass,  or  even  at  times  retain 
the  somewhat  clumsv  attention  of  the  historian. 


MONISM, 


BY    WILLIAM    P.    WIIERV, 


THE  monistic  view  oi  the  universe  would  have  a  wider  popular 
acceptance  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
something'  recondite  and  ultra-scientitic  in  which  only  a  select  class 
of  students  are  interested.  To  state  them  in  the  simplest  terms 
should,  however,  attract  all  who  care  to  know  the  fundamental  facts 
of  this  universe.  Science  ever  aims  at  higher  and  higher  generali- 
zations, and  the  highest  is  reached  when  the  many  are  resolved  into 
the  one.  This,  the  universe,  is  the  sum  total  of  all  objective  reality, 
and  its  phenomena  are  either  the  forms  or  the  functional  activities 
of  existing  structures.  We  are  not  left  without  a  gnomon,  or  test, 
of  what  is  real,  as  contrasted  with  the  unreal  and  ideal ;  for  every 
thinker — we  may  say,  every  living  animal — is  inherently  impressed 
with  the  certainty  of  his  own  existence ;  and  his  chief  desire  is  to 
perpetuate  this  existence,  which  is  the  most  real  thing  to  him  ;  and 
he  holds  everything  real  that  resembles  himself. 

A  man  is  to  himself  the  most  real  being,  and  he  is  born  with  this 
instinctive  assurance.  As  astronomer,  he  notes  the  stars,  huge  in 
their  immensity,  and  he  holds  them  real  as  he  himself  is  real.  The 
totality  of  earth  and  stars  and  meteoric  dust,  with  all  the  mineral 
and  organic  objects  that  exist  on  them,  is  recognized  as  a  monistic 
entity,  every  component  of  which  is  also  an  entity.  And  the  man, 
reasoning  outwards  from  himself,  sees  that  not  only  his  body  but 
also  his  clothing,  his  habitation,  his  country,  his  earth,  his  solar 
system,  and  his  whole  environment  throughout  all  space  can  be 
considered  in  a  true  sense  as  himself,  since  he  is  a  real  part  of  the 
macrocosm. 

Then  the  thinker  observes  that  the  things  he  perceives  around 
him  exist  under  a  few  different,  obvious  conditions :  as  solids, 
liquids  and  gases.  And  next,  he  becomes  a  chemist  and  analyzes 
the  contents  of  the  world  in  his  laboratory,  where  he  discovers  and 
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proves  that  all  objects,  irrespective  of  their  physical  conditions,  are 
entities  composed  of  certain  elements — few  in  number — and  that 
these  elements  differ  among  themselves  according  to  a  periodic  law 
that  prescribes  the  size,  shape  and  weight  of  their  respective  atoms. 
Electrical  research  shows  that  electrons  are  almost  immeasurably 
more  minute  than  the  smallest  chemical  atoms ;  and  electrons  them- 
selves act  as  if  they  are  constituted  of  at  least  two  extremely  small 
corpuscles — the  primordial  particles,  or  units,  they  may  be  termed 
■ — that  are  too  minute  to  be  further  divisible,  and  have  no  ponderos- 
ity, no  friction,  no  internal  motion,  but,  like  geometrical  points 
occupy  positions  in  space,  yet  have  no  dimensions.  A  universe  con- 
sisting of  these  particles,  in  entire  separation  from  each  other,  would, 
in  many  respects,  resemble  the  hypothetic  ether  that  is  held  to  fill 
universal  space. 

The  construction  of  the  cosmos,  as  it  now  presents  itself  to 
the  scientific  observer,  begins  with  the  primordial  units,  and  these 
unite  in  pairs  to  constitute  corpuscles  of  negative  electricity.  These 
may  be  unaffected  by  the  reciprocal  affinities  of  corpuscles  that  give 
origin  to  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation,  yet  they  have  attained  a 
stage  of  cosmic  evolution  greatly  superior  to  that  in  which  the  pri- 
mordial particles  exist.  The  next  advance  is  the  formation  of  chem- 
ical atoms  in  all  their  varieties  by  combinations  of  the  electrons. 
And,  after  this,  by  combinations  of  atoms  and  of  their  innumerable 
compounds,  all  inorganic  and  organic  structural  forms  are  evolved. 
This  is  the  process  of  evolution  from  the  very  least  and  simplest 
things  to  the  very  greatest  and  most  complex,  or  from  the  incal- 
culable many  to  the  single  whole,  which  is  the  universal  monad. 

Now  the  thinking  man,  observing  these  structures  that  are  ob- 
jective to  his  senses,  gives  them  the  name  of  Matter — the  entity  that 
has  position,  or  extension,  in  space,  possesses  form  and  stability,  and 
seems  capable  of  a  vast  variety  of  functional  activities  that  occupy 
time.  He  recognizes  his  own  material  form — his  body,  and  from 
analogy  calls  all  forms,  from  those  of  the  dimensions  of  Arcturus 
to  the  minute  primordial  particles,  by  the  same  name.  The  term 
"body,"  however,  means  something  more  than  the  mere  material 
form.  The  man  notices  that  he  can  do  things — his  body  func- 
tionates ;  and  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  all  bodies  func- 
tionate. Every  world,  every  organism,  every  chemical  atom,  every 
electron,  every  primordial  unit  is  a  body  and  functionates.  In  a 
word,  there  is  always  combined  with  the  matter  of  a  body  a  definite 
quantity  of  energy,  and  the  two  are  complementary  to  each  other, 
and  inseparable,  and  in  combination  perform  work.     Matter  is  the 
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hypostasis,  or  substance  of  tlie  body  and  energy  is  its  activator, 
and  the  two  in  collaboration  produce  the  innumerable  changes  of 
form,  composition  and  position  that  are  called  functional  activities, 
or  events. 

This  is  the  mechanical  view  of  the  cosmos.  Every  structure 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  machine  for  developing  and  applying  energy,  and 
the  more  complex  the  machinery  the  higher  is  the  order  of  the 
functions  of  which  it  is  capable.  Now  he  who  develops  this  mechan- 
ical ideal  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  himself,  or  any  other  living 
being,  is  a  machine,  and  that  life  is  the  highest  development  of 
mechanical  activity.  He  sees  activities  even  in  inorganic  machines 
that  very  much  resemble  life  in  the  living.  When  the  mainspring 
of  his  watch  breaks,  the  watch  is  dead.  When  the  fire  of  a  locomotive 
goes  out,  the  engine  dies.  Death  is  the  determination  of  the  power 
of  developing  energy,  and  therefore  of  doing  work  ;  and  it  is  only 
the  machine  that  has  been  once  alive  that  can  be  said  to  die.  The 
developing  of  energy  seems  to  be  invariably  a  chemical  process, 
as  we  know  it  is  in  man.  We  see  it  working  too,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  sun  and  in  our  earth,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes 
of  these  great  and  complex  machines  as  living,  as  well  as  doing 
things.  So,  when  we  come  to  speculate  regarding  the  origin  of 
life,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  although  life  attains  its  culminating 
perfection  in  organic  structures,  yet  it  exists  in  a  lower  degree  wher- 
ever form  determines  function,  wherever  chemical  processes  occur, 
and  wherever  there  is  energy  doing  work. 

The  thinking  man  is  now  on  a  plane  of  knowledge  to  which 
the  ancient  philosophers  never  attained.  They  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple dynamis,  but  they  never  took  the  further  step  that  proves 
that  energy  is  always  and  inseparably  united  with  matter.  Not  know- 
ing chemistry,  they  had  no  adequate  conception  of  molecular  mo- 
tion, or  the  products  of  atomic  activities.  But  now,  the  man  knows 
that  his  "body"  is  not  simply  a  material  structure,  but  is  matter 
plus  energy.  And,  still  studying  himself,  he  finds  that  his  "body" 
is  not  yet  completely  expressed,  for  inseparably  united  with  it  is  his 
mind.  Body  is  a  term  that  may  be  scientifically  defined  as  a  trinity 
of  matter,  energy  and  mind.  The  whole  three  are  always  found 
together,  and  neither  exists  isolated.  He  is  sure  of  his  mental  ele- 
ment as  much  as  of  his  energetic  one,  or  of  his  material  substance. 
These  three  elements  in  every  "body" — whether  it  be  a  huge  mass 
or  a  particle  of  impalpable  dust — are  not  fictions,  nor  ideals.  They 
are  real  in  the  most  positive  sense  of  the  word.  And  when  the 
man's  self-analysis  is  carried  out  through  several  tests,  he  finds  he 
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has  reached  a  finahty  in  regard  to  the  description  of  his  "body,"  and 
that  three — and  only  three —  elements  constitnte  its  entity. 

It  is  important  that  the  term  "body"  should  always  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  an  entity  constituted  of  three  complementary  elements, 
and  that  we  should  cease  talking  of  "mind  and  body,"  thus  placing 
them  in  contrast.  Even  the  people  who  use  the  term  in  the  incorrect 
way  are  fully  conscious  that  the  mind  is  always  a  part  of  the  body, 
and  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  contrast  them  as  to  say  "the  head  and 
the  body."  All  the  objects  in  the  universe  are  bodies,  and  every 
bodv  in  the  universe  is  a  trinity  of  matter,  energy  and  mind.  Some 
eighty  years  ago,  there  was  no  great  objection  raised  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dual  nature  of  bodies,  that  is,  constituted  of  matter 
and  energy.  But  the  vestigial  notions  derived  from  primeval  meta- 
phvsics  render  many  college  professors  reluctant  to  admit  mind  into 
the  domain  of  physics.  Still,  on  all  sides  we  see  evidences  that 
psychology  is  being  put  in  its  true  place — as  a  department  of  phys- 
ical science,  and  experimental  psychology  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  this  fact. 

Psychologv,  the  science  of  the  mind,  has  for  ages  been  an  inter- 
esting study,  yet  only  very  recently  has  it  been  freed  from  religious 
and  metaphysical  conceptions  and  been  presented  to  us  as  simply  a 
section  of  somatic  study.  Many  treatises  are  still  used  in  colleges 
that  tell  of  the  "mind"  on  one  page  and  of  the  "soul"  on  the  next. 
This  confusion  concerning  the  psychic  element  of  the  body  is  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  ancient  dualistic  notions,  for  which  monism 
is  the  only  corrective.  In  popular  conversation,  we  find  the  body 
and  the  mind  treated  as  two  opposite  things,  yet  every  biologist 
knows  that  mind  is  an  essential  element  of  body,  and  is  its  intellec- 
tual endowment,  or  mental  charge.  In  other  words,  the  thinker  is 
not  separable  from  the  doer,  and  neither  mind  nor  energy  can  func- 
tionate without  the  other,  nor  either  or  both  of  them  without  matter, 
which  gives  the  whole  acting  body  form  and  a  place  in  the  universe. 
The  three  are  inseparable  and  the  three  are  one.  It  is  the  whole 
body  that  thinks  and  moves  and  acts.  Mind  nowhere  exists  apart 
from  matter,  and  wherever  there  is  matter  there  is  mind. 

Even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  learned  treatises  discoursed 
on  the  "reason"  of  man  and  the  "instinct"  of  lower  animals.  There 
was  a  silly  reluctance  to  admit  that  brutes  could  possibly  have  the 
same  kind  of  minds  as  man.  It  remained  for  a  more  honest  modern 
science  to  show  that  minds  differ  not  in  kind  but  in  degree  and 
that  there  are  countless  gradations  from  the  very  lowest  degrees  of 
awareness,  or  impressibility,  up  to  the  highest  rationalistic  imagina- 
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tion.  Science  shows  that  man — the  most  perfect  intellectual  beinp; 
— is  as  much  dominated  by  instincts  and  habits  as  any  other  animal, 
and  that  he  is  moved  more  by  his  subconscious  emotions  than  by 
his  reasoned-out  decisions.  Man  is  not  a  member  of  a  special 
natural  king^dom,  and  anthropology  is  but  a  branch  of  zoology.  In 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  human  child,  the  hereditary  psy- 
chology of  lower  animals  is  as  marked  as  is  the  hereditariness  of  its 
material  form's  construction  in  its  embryology. 

We  do  not  underrate  man's  magnificent  endowments  and  ex- 
alted position  in  the  universe  by  insisting  that  he  is  still  an  animal, 
still  a  machine,  and  still  a  tri-elemental  body.  We  accord  him  the 
most  perfectly  developed  form  of  all  creatures — the  best  eyes,  the 
best  ears,  the  best  fingers,  and  above  all,  the  best  larynx,  for  his 
most  wonderful  intellectual  progress  is  traceable  to  his  superior 
power  of  articulation,  forming  real  words,  which  are  the  necessary 
symbols  of  high  thinking,  as  money  is  the  necessary  medium  of 
commercial  exchange.  But  man  need  not  arrogantly  deny  to  the 
lower  animals  some  faculty  of  reasoning,  for  assuredly  many  of 
them  possess  it  in  a  minor  degree  to  his  own.  There  are  truly 
many  degrees  of  mentality  between  the  abstract  thinking  of  the 
philosopher,  or  mathematician,  and  the  tropisms  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  amoeba.  Yet  the  protozoan  has  a  mind  that  responds  to  sen- 
sations and  stimuli,  rejects  the  evil  and  chooses  the  good.  Its 
small  mental  equipment  is  proportional  to  its  material  and  energetic 
equipments.  Every  cell  in  a  multicellular  animal,  like  man,  has  its 
own  form  and  energy  and  mind,  and  through  these  three  it  func- 
tionates. 

And  when  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  mental  element  in 
every  animal,  however  minute  and  low  in  the  scale,  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  plant  cells  and  plants  also  possess  a  mental  element. 
Several  books  have  been  written  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind 
in  plants,  and  to  argue  the  matter  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what 
is  predicated  of  animals.  The  homologies  between  plants  and  the 
low-er  animals  are  so  numerous  and  close  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  all  fundamental  facts  that  are  true  of  the  one  may 
apply  to  the  other. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  limit  mind  to  the  organic  kingdom.  Among 
minerals,  chemical  atoms  and  primordial  units  w^e  can  trace  it  in 
its  simplest  expressions,  yet  very  vividly  and  really.  The  so-called 
properties  and  affinities  of  inorganic  particles  are  indications  of 
mentality.  There  is  not  an  insurpassible  gulf  between  the  mentality 
of  a  bacterium  and  that  of  a  crystal,  and  every  ion  has  certainly  its 
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affinities  and  repulsions,  and  on  these  affections  all  chemical  action 
depends.  Because  the  mental  element  feels,  the  kinetic  element 
moves,  and  the  whole  atom,  or  organism,  acts.  Is  not  this  exactly 
what  occurs  with  a  man  ? 

Our  corrected  conception  of  the  universe  must  allow  that  every 
primordial  particle  is  a  "body,"  and  as  such  is  a  trinity  of  matter, 
energy  and  mind.  Every  particle  is  hypothetically  exactly  equiv- 
alent to  every  other  primordial  particle,  and  its  matter  has  a  mental 
charge  that  is  proportioned  to  its  minute  size  and  is  therefore  exactly 
of  the  same  value  as  the  mental  charge  of  every  other  primordial 
unit.  The  same  may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  regard  to  the 
energy  charge  attached  to  every  primordial  unit.  And  this  view  does 
away  with  all  speculations  about  the  whence  and  whither  of  energy 
and  mind.  They  are  always  there,  wherever  there  is  matter  or  form. 
The  notion  that  a  number  of  assorted  minds  are  stored  up  in  the 
empyrean,  like  drugs  in  the  bottles  on  an  apothecary's  shelves,  and 
that,  when  a  babe  is  being  born,  one  of  these  is  sent  down  to  animate 
it,  dwelling  in  the  body  like  a  canary  in  a  cage,  and  at  death  making 
its  escape  and  still  continuing  to  live  as  a  disembodied  ghost, — all 
this  has  not  a  particle  of  scientific  fact  to  support  it ;  whereas  the 
view  that  mind  is  an  essential  element  of  the  universe,  as  much  as 
matter  or  energy,  is  corroborated  by  every  test  thaat  can  be  scien- 
tifically applied.  And  this  view  leads  directly  to  the  monistic  con- 
ception of  the  eternal  universe.  Every  body,  that  is — every  distinct 
entity,  great  or  small — in  the  universe  is  a  trinity  consisting  of  three 
inseparable  elements.  Its  functions  depend  on  two  things:  first, 
the  numerical  quantity  of  primordial  units  in  its  form,  and  second, 
the  complexity  of  its  mechanical  structure.  For  instance,  the  moon 
has  a  great  number  of  primordial  units,  but  a  man  has  an  extremely 
complex  structure,  and  a  complex  structure  greatly  countervails 
mere  quantitative  mass. 

Now  the  mental  action  of  a  body  depends  on  the  active  mental- 
ity of  its  component  particles.  Some  of  these  may  be  comparatively 
dormant,  as  some  of  its  energy  may  be  merely  potential.  But  when, 
for  instance,  we  refer  to  a  man  as  a  highly  active  organism,  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  only  his  brain  cells  think. 
Every  cell  in  his  whole  organism  thinks,  yet  it  is  the  cortical  cells 
of  the  brain  that  are  the  organ  of  his  senses,  coordinate  his  reason- 
ing, enable  his  thoughts  to  get  expression,  and  register  with  much 
precision  his  sense  impressions  mnemonically.  When  we  regard 
this  terrestrial  globe  as  a  "body,"  we  cannot  fail  to  note  its  multi- 
farious geophysical  activities  as  resulting  not  from  chance  but  from 
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a  certain  determinism' that  is  due  to  mind.  Tts  mentality  is  in  every 
second  of  time  active  and  expressing  itself.  And  the  totality  of  all 
bodies,  constituting  the  universe,  is  incessantly  thinking  out,  acting 
out.  and  showing  out  the  wonderful  functional  changes  that  are 
termed  cosmic  evolution.  The  universe  is  not  blind  nor  paralyzed, 
but  is  a  living,  thinking,  working  machinery,  evolving  through  its 
intrinsic  forces  age  by  age  from  perfection  to  perfection. 

Modern  medicine  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  scien- 
tific view  of  psychology  as  applicable  to  all  the  universe.  Note  is 
taken  of  the  mentality  of  the  living  bodies  formed  of  protoplasm. 
The  unicellular  protozoans  have  undoubtedly  the  faculty  of  choos- 
ing what  suits  them  and  avoiding  what  is  repulsive.  Then  it  is 
recognized  that  the  human  body  is  composed  of  billions  of  living 
cells  comparable  to  the  protozoa.  Every  such  cell  lives  its  own  life, 
does  its  owii  thinking,  and  also  cooperates  with  the  community-life 
of  the  other  body  cells.  We  find  a  hundred  varieties  of  specialized 
cells  and  cell-groups  working  for  the  common  good.  Hence,  physi- 
cians now  do  not  treat  diseases  as  such,  nor  morbid  symptoms,  nor 
yet  the  patient  as  a  whole,  but  direct  their  therapeutics  to  the  cells 
and  cell-groups,  for  it  is  through  these  that  the  combat  with  dis- 
ease must  be  waged,  and  it  is  these  that  accomplish  the  recuperation 
of  the  patient.  They  will  do  their  duty  if  the  conditions  for  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  be  favorable  ;  and  it  is  now  the  task  of 
the  physician  to  arrange  these  conditions  as  quickly  and  perfectly 
as  possible.  Reliance  on  external  forces  gives  place  to  dependence 
on  intrinsic  powers  ;  and  it  is  seen  that  what  applies  to  a  human 
body  is  applicable  to  even  the  inorganic  worlds — everything  happens 
through  the  functioning  of  the  internal  powers. 

The  error  of  the  psychology  of  the  past  was  in  making  a  broad 
distinction  between  mind  and  body.  Now,  as  monists,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  every  body  has  a  mental  element,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  accounts  for  the  occurrence  of  mind  wherever  it  is  per- 
ceived. Mind  is  not  supernatural,  it  is  as  natural  as  matter  or  en- 
ergy. The  universe  could  not  exist,  much  less  functionate,  but  that 
mind  is  one  of  its  three  essential  elements.  It  is  a  fact  of  every 
one's  experience  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter,  and  such  another 
thing  as  energy,  and  such  another  thing  as  mind.  It  is  only  the 
influence  of  ancient  and  mistaken  metaphysics  that  still  blinds  some 
people  to  this  common,  irrefutable,  and  most  simple  fact.  Those 
who  have  been  teaching  the  old  psychology  hate  to  give  up  the  no- 
tion that  mind  is  mysterious  and  supernatural,  just  as  for  a  long 
time  after  Copernicus  the  schools  continued  to  teach  the  geocentric 
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theory.  There  was  some  excuse  for  this,  for  apparently  the  sun 
went  round  the  earth ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  supernatural  psy- 
chology, for  the  whole  of  it  is  merely  a  figment  of  the  imagination 
incapable  of  withstanding  a  single  scientific  test. 


A  MONISTIC  CONCEPTION  OF  A4IND. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

SCIENTISTS  are  agreed  that  the  world-conception  of  science 
must  be  unitary,  it  must  be  monism.  But  the  difficulty  so  far 
has  been  the  formulation  of  the  character  of  the  one  so  as  to  show 
the  contrasts  which  obviously  prevail  in  this  unity.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  see  that  states  of  temperature  are  not  components  of  heat  and 
cold,  for  the  thermometer  has  taught  us  that  there  are  degrees  of 
temperature ;  but  not  everywhere  can  we  comprehend  at  a  glance 
how  the  obvious  facts  upon  which  any  kind  of  dualism  attempts  to 
establish  itself  can  be  resolved  into  a  unitary  conception. 

In  the  present  number  of  Tlic  Open  Court  Mr.  W.  P.  Whery 
points  out  the  trinity  of  matter,  energy  and  mind,  and  treats  mind 
as  a  kind  of  universal  attribute  of  existence  which  of  course  can  be 
done  if  we  stretch  the  definition  of  mind  so  as  to  suit  this  purpose. 
The  editor  of  The  Open  Court  has  published  a  synopsis  of  the  phi- 
losophy for  which  he  stands  and  which  he  has  endeavored  to  build 
up  as  the  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  science  which  should  be  as 
much  a  science  as  chemistry  or  mathematics ;  and  indeed  the  true 
philosophy  would  be  a  combination  of  the  two  branches  of  scientific 
thought,  the  purely  formal  sciences  and  the  sciences  of  the  various 
realms  of  experience.  In  this  pamphlet^  he  has  sketched  his  world- 
view  in  the  briefest  possible  compass  and  the  main  points  which 
stand  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Whery's  views  shall  be  briefly  indicated. 

Mind,  as  we  understand  it,  is  absent  in  plants  as  well  as  in  all 
purely  physical  phenomena.  It  originates  in  animals,  viz.,  in  crea- 
tures possessing  sentiency.     Accordingly  we  can  not  endorse  what 

'  This  synopsis  has  appeared  first  under  the  title  Philosophy  as  a  Science 
and  in  a  second  edition  The  Philosophy  of  Form.  The  former  contains  a  full 
catalogue  of  the  author's  publications.  The  second  is  somewhat  enlarged  on  a 
few  important  points  and  yd  is  limited  to  50  pages.  (Open  Court  Publisliing 
Company.     Price  10  cents.) 
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Mr.  Whery  says  concerning  certain  phenomena  which  in  our  opinion 
are  non-mental. 

The  first  obvious  contrast  in  all  existence  is  that  between  sub- 
jectivity and  objectivity,  or  states  of  innerness  and  external  mani- 
festations, the  former  developing  into  irritability,  sentiency,  feeling, 
consciousness  and  self-consciousness,  the  latter  being  motions  which 
obey  in  all  details  the  laws  of  mechanics.  The  that  of  existence 
is  called  "matter,"  the  actions  of  existence  are  summarily  called 
"energy."  They  may  be  at  apparent  rest  as  stresses  or  strains, 
which  means  a  tendency  to  act  restrained  by  a  counter-pressure. 
This  is  potential  energy  and  when  energy  actually  produces  a  change 
of  place  it  is  called  kinetic  energy. 

Matter  and  energy  are  not  things  which  as  such  can  be  produced 
anywhere ;  they  are  generalizations  of  all  the  many  phenomena  that 
take  place  in  the  domain  of  objectivity,  and  every  one  of  these  phe- 
nomena is  in  a  definite  place,  in  a  definite  time  and  of  a  definite  form. 
Time  and  place  are  formal  relations.  Accordingly  we  can  summarize 
the  universal  features  of  objective  existence  under  the  three  heads, 
matter,  energy  and  form. 

The  several  sciences  investigate  all  the  branches  of  objective 
existence,  and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  concrete  actualities 
they  are  the  science  of  experience,  but  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
nature  of  pure  form  we  deal  with  such  sciences  as  mathematics, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  logic,  etc.  They  are  not  based  on  sense  ex- 
perience but  are  mental  constructions. 

Objective  and  subjective  existence  are  now  commonly  regarded 
in  scientific  circles  as  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  process,  and  this 
theory  has  been  formulated  as  the  principle  of  parallelism.  But  it 
is  understood  that  there  is  not  a  parallelism  of  two  things  running 
side  by  side  like  two  geometrical  parallels,  but  that  these  two  sides 
of  existence  are  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  reality.  The  two 
aspects  are  as  different  as  the  outside  and  inside  of  a  curve.  They 
are  different  in  character.  Nevertheless  neither  exists  without  the 
other.  Thus  every  transaction  in  existence  would  not  be  unlike  a 
mathematical  line  AB.  AB  would  be  a  subjective  state  while  BA 
presents  itself  as  a  definite  form  of  matter  in  motion.  The  whole 
world  appears  to  us  as  definite  forms  of  matter  in  motion.  It  con- 
sists of  objects  and  we  can  never  observe  with  our  senses  souls, 
feelings,  emotions  or  any  subjective  states.  We  only  see  bodies 
hustling  around  and  changing.  On  the  other  hand  within  ourselves 
we  consist  of  more  or  less  dim  states  of  consciousness  reaching 
down   into   states   of   subconsciousness   and   strongly   influenced   by 
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subliminal  or  unconscious  states.  Here  the  whole  world  appears 
as  a  tapestry  woven  of  thought. 

The  questions  of  idealism  and  materialism  are  gratuitous  philo- 
sophical somersaults.  The  objectivity  of  the  outside  world  confronts 
us  and  we  call  the  thijigishness  or  the  that  or  the  actuality  of  exist- 
ence by  the  general  term  "matter,"  and  the  changes  of  the  several 
objects  we  call  energy.  The  reality  of  sense-impressions  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  propose  the  question  whether 
reality  is  real. 

Objective  experience  knows  nothing  of  mentality,  but  it  de- 
scribes and  explains  the  order  of  the  world  as  an  intrinsic  quality 
which  in  objective  existence  is  as  necessary  as  the  wonderful  ar- 
rangements of  mathematics  in  pure  thought.  For  instance  magic 
squares  are  as  if  preconceived  by  a  master  mathematician,  and  yet 
their  interrelations  are  products  of  an  eternal  and  intrinsic  necessity. 

Where  we  have  sentiency  combined  with  the  intrinsic  mechanical 
order  that  universally  prevails  in  nature,  mind  originates.  The  in- 
trinsic order  produces  first  sentiency  and  then  mentality.  As  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  animal  organisms 
render  possible  an  interoperation  of  the  subjective  elements  so  as 
to  let  inner  states  cooperate  and  render  potential  feelings  actual. 
Further,  the  preservation  of  form  in  organic  structures  becomes 
memory  as  soon  as  it  is  accompanied  by  sentiency,  in  which  case  if 
the  same  sense-impression  presents  itself  to  the  senses  it  is  felt  to 
be  the  same  and  thus  becomes  representative  of  the  object  that  causes 
it.  As  soon  as  sense-impressions  become  representative  they  become 
mental  phenomena.     This  is  the  origin  of  mind. 

There  is  no  need  of  entering  into  further  details  but  we  ought 
to  insist  on  the  significance  of  the  higher  development  of  the  human 
mind  which  as  a  rule  is  so  greatly  neglected  by  monistic  thinkers 
as  to  cause  the  impression  that  monism  is  practically  materialism. 


ART  AND  THE  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 

BY    CHARLES    HART    HANDSCHIN. 

THE  question  of  art  in  the  Christian  church  is  ahnost  as  old  as 
the  church  itself.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  it  was  a  burn- 
ing question  in  the  Byzantine  world.  Again  in  the  eighth  century, 
when  the  church  had  gone  so  far  as  to  worship  images,  Emperor 
Leo  III  had  all  art  removed  from  the  churches  and  its  use  for  eccle- 
siastic purposes  prohibited. 

However,  the  church  continued  to  foster  art  in  one  way  or 
another  through  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  finest  flower  coming 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

That  Christian  art  soon  differentiated  itself  from  pagan  art  is 
but  natural.  A  glance  at  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Sistine 
Madonna  tells  the  story. 

A  reaction  against  what  was  believed  to  be  an  abuse  of  art  in 
the  church  set  in  during  the  Reformation  period,  and  we  find  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  wake  of  the  Peasants'  War,  an 
iconoclastic  movement  raging  in  northwestern  Germany,  devastating 
church  edifices  and  destroying  or  turning  into  money  all  the  art 
treasures. 

What  the  fanatic  hordes  did  here,  Zwingli  and  Calvin  did  for 
the  Reformed  church  in  Switzerland, — in  more  orderly  fashion,  to 
be  sure,  but  just  as  eft'ectively.  Of  the  Protestant  church  as  a  whole 
since  the  Reformation,  one  can  hardly  say  that  it  has  fostered  art 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  medieval  church  did  so,  although  at  times 
art  did  spring  up  within  its  sheltering  fold,  while  Puritanism,  Meth- 
odism, and  all  the  pietistic  churches  positively  spurned  art,  and  do 
so  to  this  day. 

This  was  the  result  principally  of  a  reactionary  movement 
against  certain  abuses  of  art  and  ritual,  as  well  as  a  conviction  that 
the  use  of  art  in  the  house  of  worship  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  worshiping  "in  the  spirit  and  in  truth." 
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Is  this  of  necessity  so?  History  records  that  the  abuse  of  art 
in  the  church  at  one  time  stood  in  the  way  of  the  true  spirit  of 
devotion.  But  many  good  things  are  at  times  abused.  Shall  all 
men  refrain  from  meat  because  a  too  great  use  of  it  has  given 
some  one  bad  nerves? 

The  church  has  been  a  great  patron  of  art  in  times  gone  by. 
This  is  one  of  her  crowning  glories.  Take,  for  instance,  the  role 
it  has  played  in  the  development  of  architecture.  The  heavy,  awk- 
ward Gothic  style  which  spread  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  France,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  was  so  crude  that  the  artists  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance dubbed  it  "Gothic,"  i.  e.,  the  "barbarian"  style.  And  what  a 
glorious  instrument  the  Christian  church  made  of  it ! 

Or  again,  instance  the  impulse  to  art  as  shown  in  Protestant 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  Albrecht 
Diirer,  Holbein,  Cranach  and  the  Netherland  School  gave  us  their 
undying  works  under  the  inspiration  of  the  new  gospel ! 

But  Protestantism  has,  in  the  main,  been  a  drawback  to  art 
and  principally  for  three  reasons :  its  traditional  aversion  to  images 
in  the  church;  its  aversion  to  sensuous  forms  (and  art  is  impossible 
without  these)  ;  and  a  medieval  ascetic  notion  that  man's  joys  should 
be  exclusively  in  the  things  of  the  soul,  never  in  the  things  of  sense. 

What  a  sad  descent  from  the  Old  World  cathedral  with  its 
untold  riches,  the  immortal  work  of  the  old  masters,  where  every 
nook  and  cranny  even  tells  the  story  of  the  unswerving  devotion 
of  some  pious  artist's  soul  far  back  in  the  centuries :  the  massive 
pillar,  pointing  heavenward,  the  wealth  of  sculpture  and  color  on 
wall  and  pilaster,  the  thousand  inspiring  forms  surrounding  and 
permeating  the  worshiper  as  he  bows  in  reverence  before  his  Maker ! 
What  a  descent  from  this  to  the  bleak,  uniform  walls,  the  oftentimes 
rectangular  form  of  our  American  houses  of  worship ! 

The  reason  for  this  ?     Tradition  ! 

Is  this  adherence  to  tradition  warranted?  Is  it  justifiable?  The 
church  has  at  all  times  been  a  most  conservative  institution,  which 
fact  explains  but  does  not  justify  the  attitude  taken. 

In  how  far  does  the  presence  of  art-subjects  detract  from  the 
spirit  of  devotion?  I  sit  in  my  study.  Before  me  hang  the  Victory, 
Mona  Lisa  or  the  Farnese  Hercules.  Does  their  presence  impair 
my  concentration  ?  Not  in  the  least !  They  have  been  before  me 
too  long.  My  glance  falls  upon  them  only  in  passing.  But  I  would 
not  be  without  them.     They  are  my  companions! 

The  same  case  in  the  nursery.  The  IMadonna  of  Gabriel  Max 
and  the  Baby  Stuart  do  not  now  excite  the  children.     They  have 
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been  there  for  some  time.  They  do  not  distract  their  attention  from 
their  books.  But  the  atmosphere  and  the  spirit  of  the  pictures  are 
sinking  daily  deeper  into  the  souls  and  minds  of  the  children.  Shall 
we  remove  the  pictures? 

Take  the  ordinary  American  church  for  instance.  Remove  the 
meaningless  and  distracting  scroll  work  and  frippery  from  the  walls ; 
cover  them  with  a  plain,  pleasing  tint,  give  us  a  few  fine  reproduc- 
tions of  the  old  masters,  large  enough  to  be  discernible  at  a  distance, 
and  they  will  be  doing  their  silent  work  whether  the  sermon  is  good 
or  not !  The  attention  of  churchgoers  will  be  drawn  from  the  ser- 
mon only  during  the  first  service — but  even  so,  the  distraction  will 
be  no  worse  than  that  occasioned  by  a  prominent  new  hat. 

Let  not  the  money  argument  be  advanced  here.  Let  us  settle 
whether  or  not  art  shall  receive  our  sanction,  and  the  money  ques- 
tion will  take  care  of  itself.  Rather  let  us  begin,  as  the  means  allow, 
with  good  reproductions,  and  later  on  buy  the  best  to  be  had  and 
employ  the  best  talent  accessible.  Means  are  not  lacking  in  our 
thrice-blessed  land,  and  they  will  be  forthcoming,  once  the  taste 
for  art,  and  art  in  the  church,  has  been  awakened. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  artists  did  their  best  work  for  the  church. 
It  was  a  form  of  worship  with  them.  In  the  devotion  of  his  soul 
Fra  Angelico  wrought  his  undying  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  San 
Marco  and  Albrecht  Diirer  filled  his  canvases  with  the  glory  of 
God !  How  glorious  if  the  future  historian  could  say  as  much  of 
American  artists  in  the  twentieth  century ! 

The  church  has  a  mission  in  this.  It  must  employ  and  encourage 
its  own,  and  any  other  great  talent  in  the  realm  of  art.  It  must  not 
allow  the  "world"  to  usurp  the  great  field  of  art  as  it  has  sometimes 
done,  much  to  its  detriment.  But  this  is,  whether  we  will  admit  it 
or  not,  precisely  what  the  Christian  church  is  doing  to-day  in 
America. 

And  moreover,  the  constituents  of  the  church  desire  the  uplift 
of  art.  They  believe  they  are  right  in  demanding  in  the  house  of 
worship  art  at  least  as  good  as  that  offered  them  in  the  saloons,  the 
restaurants,  and  the  theaters. 


ART  AND  RELIGION. 


BY   THE    EDITOR. 


A  RT,  religion  and  pliilosophy  are  kin  ;  all  three  work  out  a  con- 
-i  *■  ception  of  the  world,  of  life  and  the  purpose  of  life  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  mental  needs.  Philosophy  is  a  scientific  world- 
conception  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  thinker ;  religion  is  a 
social  philosophy,  the  world-conception  of  a  group  of  people  actual- 
izing itself  in  an  historical  movement :  and  art  is  the  world-conception 
of  genius,  of  the  man  who  molds  his  views  of  life  in  forms  of  beauty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  large  masses  are  not  philos- 
ophers. Their  philosophy,  called  religion,  is  basetl  upon  the  thoughts 
of  their  leaders  which  can  not  be  pure  science,  but  popular  presen- 
tations of  the  thoughts  of  impressive  personalities,  of  prophets, 
preachers  and  moral  guides.  A  philosopher  who  is  merely  a  thinker 
can  never  become  a  religious  prophet ;  a  religious  proj^het  must  be 
a  man  of  the  people  and  must  speak  the  language  of  the  people. 
Certainly  he  must  be  superior  to  the  common  people,  but  his  superi- 
ority must  be  due  more  to  his  character  than  to  his  intellect,  and  his 
intellectual  superiority  must  be  more  that  of  the  poet  and  orator 
than  that  of  the  philosopher.  He  must  be  a  powerful  personality, 
but  if  he  is  a  thinker  who  is  far  above  and  ahead  of  his  time,  he  will 
not  be  serviceable  as  a  religious  leader. 

Religion  makes  use  of  symbols,  of  parables,  of  allegories  which 
appeal  to  the  average  man,  and  these  symbols  harden  into  dogmas. 
The  meaning  of  the  symbols  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  true ;  yet 
under  all  circumstances  their  acceptability  depends  solely  on  the 
endorsements  they  find  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Art  is  the  main  vehicle  of  religion ;  indeed  religion  can  never 
dispense  with  art.  Religion  needs  art,  most  of  all  the  art  of  words 
— poetry. 

It  is  true  there  are  religions  which  seem  hostile  to  art.  but  only 
to  certain  kinds  of  art  which  are  opposed  to  this  or  that  religion, 
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and  they  are  sculpture  and  painting.  This  is  the  case  with  dualistic 
reUgion  which  spurns  bodily  life  and  seeks  a  satisfaction  in  the 
realm  of  pure  spirituality.  Such  religions  develop  grand  poetry  and 
music,  hymns,  psalms,  masses,  etc.  and  may  also  develop  architec- 
ture, the  rearing  of  mosques,  temples  and  cathedrals,  also  arabesques, 
but  they  will  abhor  the  presentation  of  human  forms  unless  they 
are  fully  draped  and  the  beauty  of  figure  is  concealed. 

When  dualism  gives  place  to  a  monistic  conception  of  life,  the 
plastic  arts  will  naturally  assert  themselves.  Education  will  not 
remain  limited  to  a  development  of  the  mind,  but  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  a  sound  mind  can  develop  only 
in  a  sound  body. 

We  repeat  therefore :  Art  is  kin  to  religion.  Both  are  products 
of  a  world-conception  and  as  there  are  high  and  low  religions,  so 
there  are  high  and  low  art-conceptions.  True  religion  is  elevating ; 
low  and  false  religion  introduces  superstitions  and  aberrations  from 
the  straight  path.  So  the  right  kind  of  art  is  inspiring  and  elevating ; 
however,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  betwen  high  and  low 
art  is  not  conditioned  by  an  avoidance  of  corporeal  beauty,  but  by 
the  truthfulness  and  the  seriousness  of  the  artist.  There  is  a  higher 
or  lower  degree  of  nobility  of  heart  and  mind,  for  the  true  artist  feels 
himself  to  be  the  priest  on  the  altar  of  beauty.  Who  would  dare 
to  look  upon  the  Venus  of  Milo  as  improper  or  less  noble  than  even 
the  Sistine  Madonna  of  Raphael?  Yet  for  all  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  that  art  which  uplifts  the  mind  and  sanctifies  the  soul 
with  a  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  all-life,  and  another  art 
which  drags  us  down  in  the  dirt,  and  sullies  our  souls  with  degrading 
thoughts. 

Every  piece  of  art  is  the  expression  of  a  sentiment,  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  life,  of  a  world-conception,  and  religion  too  will  seek 
artistic  expression ;  but  an  ascetic  tendency  which  scorns  bodily 
beauty  will  sometimes  seek  an  expression  of  the  spiritual  in  mystic 
symbols,  sometimes  even  in  positively  ugly  forms.  This  has  been 
shown  in  the  mania  of  representing  the  ideal  of  mankind  in  a  corpse 
or  a  crucifix. 

The  writer  remembers  as  one  of  the  most  repulsive  instances  of 
presenting  the  dead  saviour  a  life-sized  figure  of  Christ  in  the  tomb 
which  is  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  the  romantic  old  chapel  on  a  steep 
hill  at  Wurmlingen  near  Tiibingen.  The  place  is  probably  of  pre- 
Christian  sanctity,  but  it  seems  that  the  grewsome  spectacle  of  the 
realistic  corpse  in  the  crypt  adds  not  a  little  to  the  great  awe  and 
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reverence  in  which  this  church  is  held  not  only  hy  the  parishioners 
but  also  by  other  pious  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

Another  grisly  show  is  exhibited  in  St.  Blasien  where  a  skele- 
ton over  the  altar  is  gaudily  dressed  in  red  velvet,  and  in  sundry 
places  in  Italy  there  are  chapels  decorated  exclusively  with  skulls 
and  dead  men's  bones. 

^^'hen  we  call  figures  showing  the  decay  of  death  ugly,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  though  they  are  ugly  to  us,  they  are  noble  and 
glorious  to  the  ascetic  worshiper  to  whom  the  beauty  of  bodily 
life  is  an  abomination,  while  death  is  a  victory  over  transiency,  an 
outlook  into  the  realm  of  pure  spirit. 

There  is  a  peculiar  contrast  between  Pope  Leo  IX  and  the 
reformers  such  as  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  reformers  were  serious 
Christians  and  as  such  they  were  dualists,  while  the  pope  was  prac- 
tically a  pagan,  to  whom  the  "fable  of  Christ"  was  a  mere  allegory 
in  which  he  saw  a  clever  device  to  rule  the  masses  of  mankind. 
The  Renaissance  is  a  revival  of  classic  antiquity  and  of  the  pagan 
spirit  which  cultivated  the  natural.  Michelangelo,  Raphael  and 
other  masters  of  that  period  have  worked  out  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty  and  the  dualistic  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, by  means  of  which  art,  even  the  art  of  painting,  was  introduced 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  while  Protestantism,  which  took  the 
Christian  dualism  quite  seriously,  only  tolerated  the  arts  of  bodily 
form  while  it  cultivated  the  arts  of  audition,  religious  poerty,  as 
instanced  by  Luther's  songs,  by  Milton  and  by  Klopstock,  and  the 
music  best  represented  by  Bach. 

When  now  the  plastic  arts  are  beginning  to  assert  themselves, 
it  is  a  sign  that  a  monistic  world-conception  is  dawning  upon  Prot- 
estant mankind.  Bodily  beauty  is  no  longer  denounced  as  a  machi- 
nation of  the  devil  by  which  he  attempts  to  lead  astray  the  worldly 
minded. 

Our  age  has  not  yet  developed  an  art  of  its  own  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  still  an  age  of  transition,  an  age  of  fermentation 
which  has  not  yet  attained  to  clearness.  There  is  still  lingering 
with  us  the  thought  that  art  is  a  frivolous  occupation,  and  this  is 
most  felt  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  America.  Altar  pieces  have 
disappeared  with  the  disappearance  of  the  altar,  and  there  is  little 
hope  at  present  that  the  plastic  arts  will  be  admitted  to  Protestant 
sanctuaries.  While  as  a  rule  it  pays  the  traveler,  especially  in  the 
old  world,  to  visit  Catholic  churches,  Protestant  houses  of  worship, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  are  empty  and  unattractive.  They 
are  at  best  pleasant  meeting  halls ;  sometimes  they  spread  an  agree- 
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able  warmth  of  colored  light  through  painted  windows  ;  but  other- 
wise they  are  characterized  by  an  apparent  absence  of  art. 

Art  is  a  factor  in  life  which  should  not  remain  neglected.  Art 
ennobles  and  transfigures  life,  and  it  serves  many  of  us  as  a  surro- 
gate for  religion,  as  Goethe  says : 

"He  who  has  science  and  has  art, 
He  also  has  rehgion ; 
But  he  who  neither  of  them  has, 
He  ought  to  have  rehgion." 


JAPANESE  EPIGRAMS. 

TRANSLATED    BY    THE    LATE    ARTHUR    LLOYD. 

[In  this  collection  I  have  put  together  poems  composed  by  Confucianist 
philosophers  and  others.  Many  of  these  now  appear  for  the  first  time;  but 
I  have  also  very  larsjely  drawn  on  two  collections  made  by  European  schol- 
ars, viz.,  Professor  Chamberlain's  article  on  "Basho  and  the  Japanese  Epi- 
gram" in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  and  the  late  M. 
Ehmann's  Spriclnvortcr  der  japaniscben  Sprache,  published  by  the  German 
Asiatic  Society  in  Tokyo.  I  have  called  them  "epigrams,"  because  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  what  the  Japanese  call  hokku,  tiny  songlets,  each  complete  in 
seventeen  syllables.] 

Songlets  of  Basho. 

The  grub's  a  humble  thing,  but  when  the  wings 

Grow,  then  th.e  butterfly  forgets 

That  is  was  e'er  a  poor,  mean,  crawHng  grub. 

An  ancient  bard,  a  thousand  years  agone, 
Happened  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  frogs, 
And  now,  poor  things,  they  think  that  all  the  world 
Still  raves  about  them. 

Hot  or  cold. 
Sunshine  or  rain,  the  crow  is  always  black, 
And  always  happy. 

T'is  good  for  man  to  go  forth  every  morn 
To  work,  and  good  to  come  home  tired  at  night. 
Yet,  oh !  September's  work,  after  the  heat 
Of  August  days  goes  much  against  the  grain. 

A  thoughtless  child,  playing  beside  a  well, 
Such  is  the  man  that,  foolish,  tries  to  live 
Without  religion. 
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The  tiny  dewdrop  lies  upon  the  leaf : 

When  it  grows  heavy,  then  the  leaf  will  bend 

And  let  it  roll  ofif  to  the  earth  beneath. 

The  child  of  three 
Possesses  his  own  soul ;  that  self-same  soul 
Is  his  at  sixty. 

Be  thou  reserved,  fair  maid.     The  flower  that  flaunts 

Its  beauty  by  the  wayside,  often  falls 

Prey  to  the  beasts  that  graze  along-  the  road. 

The  frail  anemone 
Lasts  but  a  single  day.     And  what  art  thou? 

When  children  strive 
Father  and  mother  oft  must  join  the  fray. 

Sneeze  once,  and  some  one's  praising  you :  sneeze  twice. 
And  'tis  a  sign  of  hate :  a  threefold  sneeze 
Shows  you  the  object  of  some  person's  love. 
But  if  you  sneeze  four  times,  you've  caught  a  cold. 

There  is  a  gate,  whereby  good  luck  and  ill 
May  enter  in.     But  of  that  gate  yourself 
Hold  the  one  key. 

Seven  gods  of  luck  protect  the  merchant's  house, 
And  well  they  may ;  for,  at  his  gate  there  lurk 
Seven  foes  to  strike  him  when  he  goes  abroad. 

Your  shoe-string's  broken,  but  beware  you  stoop 
To  mend  it,  till  you've  crossed  that  melon  patch. 
Lest  those  who  see  you  misinterpret  you. 

Ask  no  man  counsel  if  thou  do  not  mean 
To  follow  it ;  for  wholesome  physic's  use 
Lies  in  the  drinking  not  the  buying  it. 

A  thief  may  sometimes  take  a  holiday : 
A  watchdog,  never. 
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Waste  nothin.q'.  thrifty  soul ;  there  hirks  a  god, 
Ready  to  hless  you,  in  your  bag  of  scraps. 

The  world's  a  poorish  ])lace,  but  all  the  same 
You  have  to  work,  to  stay  in  it  for  long. 

\\'here's  Paradise?    Why,  at  the  gate 
Of  every  man  that's  honest,  just,  and  pure. 

Hell  after  death?    No,  no. 
Hell  comes  when,  at  the  closing  year  you  find 
You  can't  pay  all  your  debts. 

Virtue  in  man. 
Is  like  the  bamboo  stem,  knotty  and  straight. 

The  baby  borne  upon  the  back 
Sees  where  the  brook  is  shallow  ;  there's  a  power 
In  childlike  innocence. 

The  rose  and  thorn,  the  same  stem  beareth  both, 
One  root  is  their's. 


KAULBACH'S  FRESCOES. 

A   GERMAN   ARTIST'S   PHILOSOPHY   OF   HISTORY. 
BY   THE    EDITOR. 

RAPHAEL  had  begun  to  present  on  the  canvas  the  world-con- 
ception of  the  church.     Its  classical  expression  is  found  in  his 
famous  picture   sometimes  called  "Disputa,"   and   sometimes   with 
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more  propriety  "Theologia."  Another  picture  of  the  same  signifi- 
cance is  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment  which  sums  up  the  end 
of  all  things  in  a  grand  display  of  the  forces  which  move  this  world. 
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Christ  descends  from  the  heavens  and  the  dead  rise  from  their 
graves.  They  are  separated  into  two  groups ;  the  pious  are  wafted 
to  heaven  under  the  protection  of  the  angels  while  the  wicked  are 
left  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  devils. 


In  a  similar  way  one  of  the  most  prominent  Protestant  painters 
deals  with  the  same  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Wilhelm  Kaulbach  was  born  October  15,  1805,  in  Arolsen, 
and  studied  in  Diisseldorf  under  Cornelius  whom  he  followed  to 
Munich.      In    1847  he  was  called   to   Berlin   to  decorate  the  lar^e 
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walls  of  the  staircase  hall  in  the  New  Museum  with  characteristic 
scenes  from  history  which  were  to  be  so  selected  as  to  represent 
the  religious  world-conception  of  his  patron  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  Protestant  Germany  in  general. 


Kaulbach  finished  these  frescoes  in  1863.  They  remained  the 
chief  work  of  his  life.     He  died  of  cholera  in  Munich  in  1874. 

The  first  picture  of  the  series  shows  the  Tower  of  Babel,  a 
monument  of  daring  mankind  destroyed  by  God  who  descends  upon 
it  and  curses  the  nations  by  the  confusion  of  tongues.  God,  as 
Jehovah  flanked  by  angels  with  fiery  swords,  stands  in  a  glaring 
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halo  of  light.     The  laborers  are  frightened  away  from  their  work. 

In  the  center  below  Jehovah  sits  a  despot  surrounded  by  flatterers 

and  other  adherents  who  tolerate  his  rule.     There  are  dead  victims 

beneath  his  feet  and  a  woman,  who  is  probably  the  mother  of  the 

slain  children,  begs  for  mercy.     On  the  left  some  laborers  are  still 

hauling  up  stones,  but  they  are  met  by  a  woman  who  calls  to  them 

to  stop.     On  the  right  hand  we  see  a  caravan  of  camels  starting  for 

distant  lands.    The  lower  groups  divide  themselves  into  the  children 

of  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth.  The  Semites  of  the  type  of  the  patriarch 

Abraham  are  on  the  left.     The  Hamite  leader  is  departing  with  an 

idol  in  his  arms ;  he  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  credulous  and 

superstitious  people.     The  Aryan  descendants  of  Japheth,  typified 

by  Greco-Roman  civilization,  turn  towards  the  right.     Their  rapid 

motion  indicates  the  spirit  of  progress  as  well  as  delight  in  heroic 

deeds  and  the  joy  of  living.     In  the  right  corner  a  scene  is  inserted 

which  the  artist  deemed  typical  of  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  but  it 

may  as  w'ell  serve  as  an  illustration  of  all  times  representing  the 

temporary  triumph  of  Caliban.     There  is  the  hod-carrier  knocking 

down  the  thinker  who  conceived  the  work  the  laborer  was  called 

upon  to  carry  out. 

^       ^       ^ 

The  second  picture  represents  the  glorious  age  of  classical  an- 
tiquity.^ In  the  heavens  we  see  the  gods  in  triumphal  procession 
on  a  rainbow\  Apollo  preceded  by  the  three  Graces  and  leading  the 
nine  Muses  is  followed  by  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Above  them  hovers 
the  eagle  with  thunderbolts  in  his  claws.  The  king  and  queen  of 
Olympus  are  followed  by  Minerva  with  shield  and  lance,  Diana  with 
her  quiver,  Mercury  with  his  wanged  staff  entwined  by  serpents,  and 
other  deities. 

On  earth  the  center  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  Homer  whose 
advent  in  a  boat  is  greeted  on  the  shore  by  the  Greek  nation  repre- 
sented in  front  by  statesmen,  poets,  sages,  and  in  the  background 
by  a  shepherd,  a  mountaineer,  a  hunter,  a  faun,  and  others.  A 
priestess  with  a  tripod  before  her  sits  at  the  stern  and  holds  the 
rudder.  From  the  waves,  Venus  is  rising  into  the  air  to  join  the 
Olympian  gods  in  heaven.  On  the  right  above  this  scene  Homeric 
Greeks  perform  a  funeral  dance.  On  the  left  we  see  a  temple  like 
the  Parthenon,  and  Phidias-  at  work  upon  an  Athene  statue.  He 
lifts  his  hands  towards  Jupiter  in  an  attitude  of  inspiration.  Under- 
neath we  see  a  lawgiver  inscribing  laws  upon  a  tablet  of  stone. 

^  See  our  frontispiece. 

"  Kaulbach  here  utilizes  a  well-known  portrait  of  Phidias.    (See  page  312.') 
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In  representing  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  artist  shows 
the  avenging  angels  proceeding  to  earth  from  the  clouds  where  are 
seated  the  four  great  prophets  who  have  foretold  the  new  covenant 
and  warned  Israel  that  she  had  not  kept  the  old  covenant  with 
Jehovah.     Below  we  look  upon  the  temple  area  with  the  altar  of 


burnt  offering  in  the  middle.  Titus  and  the  conquering  Romans 
are  entering  the  holy  place  in  the  background  on  the  right.  In  front 
of  them  and  upon  the  very  altar  are  blown  the  trumpets  of  victory. 
Beyond  the  columns  on  the  left  we  see  the  burning  fortifications. 
The  remnant  of  Jews  around  the  columns  are  despairing  of  further 
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defence ;  old  men  raise  their  clenched  fists  to  heaven  in  their  help- 
lessness. 

In  the  center  of  the  foreground  the  high  priest  is  stabbing" 
himself  in  front  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  Several  groups  of 
terrified   people  surround  the  tragic  scene,  and   in   the  left  corner 


Ahasverus  the  Wandering  Jew  is  driven  out  into  the  world  by  the 
three  furies.  A  ray  of  brighter  prospects  comes  into  the  horror  of 
this  scene  through  the  group  of  escaping  Christians  whom  we  see 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  A  boy  chanting  psalms  precedes 
them,  and  angels  carrying  the  chalice  with  the  eucharist  attend  them 
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as  a  guard.    Three  little  orphans  beg  to  join  them  and  are  welcomed 
by  a  little  boy  who  is  seated  behind  his  mother  on  an  ass. 

Several  centuries  elapse.  Christianity  having  been  established 
in  the  Roman  empire  is  now  threatened  by  the  pagan  Huns,  and  the 
fate  of  Europe  is  decided  on  the  Catalaunian  plains  (the  present 
Chalons-sur-Marne) . 

The  legend  goes  that  the  dead  warriors  arise  on  stormy  nights 
and  fight  the  battle  over  again.  Here  stood  Attila  supported  by 
his  Teutonic  allies,  the  Ostrogoths,  Gepides  and  others,  while  the 
Roman  governor,  Aetius  with  the  Visigoths,  Burgundians  and 
Franks  withstood  the  Scourge  of  God.  The  artist  shows  the  dead 
on  the  battle  field,  among  them  the  women  of  the  butchered  inhabi- 
tants. They  are  being  awakened  to  join  the  spirits  in  the  air  in 
order  to  help  gain  the  victory  of  the  cross  over  the  savage  hordes 
of  Asia.     (See  the  illustration  on  the  preceding  page.) 

*       *       * 

We  now  come  to  the  age  of  the  Crusades.  Christ  has  con- 
quered and  his  hosts  now  invade  the  lands  of  Islam.  He  stands 
with  outstretched  hands  in  the  sky,  worshiped  by  his  mother,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  surrounded  by  saints,  among  whom  we  notice 
John  the  Baptist  on  the  extreme  right  and  Stephen,  the  first  Chris- 
tian martyr,  on  the  extreme  left.  Underneath  the  figure  of  Christ 
we  see  the  Crusaders  of  the  first  Crusade  at  the  moment  when  they 
reach  their  goal,  Jerusalem,  an  event  described  in  history  as  highly 
dramatic.  Having  reached  the  top  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
these  pilgrim  warriors  saw  the  Holy  City  before  them.  They  shouted 
aloud,  wept  tears  of  joy,  and  prayed  to  God  and  gloried  in  their 
faith.  Six  youths  carrying  the  ciborium  are  preceded  by  the  van- 
guard and  three  prelates  on  asses.  Geoffrey  of  Bouillon,  the  first 
king  of  Jerusalem,  who  however  called  himself  in  Christian  modesty 
the  protector  of  the  holy  sepulcher,  follows  behind  on  a  white 
charger.  He  is  holding  a  golden  crown  in  his  left  hand,  thus  indi- 
cating his  intention  not  to  wear  a  royal  crown  where  his  saviour 
had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.  He  is  followed  by  his  army  of  which 
we  see  only  the  front  consisting  of  standard-bearers  accompanied  by 
men  who  hold  up  the  conquered  ensigns  of  the  Saracens.  The 
several  groups  in  the  foreground  characterize  the  different  types 
of  the  age.  On  the  right  we  see  representatives  of  knighthood, 
three  of  them  arm  in  arm. 

Passing  towards   the   left   we   see  two   minstrels,   a   flagellant, 
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Peter  the  Hermit,  and  other  pilgrims.  On  the  left  the  romantic 
and  adventurous  aspect  of  the  age  is  portrayed  by  a  knight  accom- 
panied by  his  lady  who  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  serfs  ;  another 
similar  couple  behind  them  show  their  love  of  sport  by  their  hounds 
and  falcon. 


The  last  picture  of  the  cycle  represents  the  Reformation.  It 
deviates  a  little  from  the  former  frescoes  by  bringing  us  down  to 
mankind.  Here  there  is  no  division  into  heaven  and  earth.  Luther 
stands  in  the  center  holding  up  the  Bible  made  accessible  to  the 
common  people  by  his  translation.     He  is  surrounded  by  other  re- 
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formers.  We  would  identify  the  one  on  the  right  with  Calvin.  The 
sacrament  of  both  bread  and  wine  is  administered  to  the  congrega- 
tion. In  one  of  the  communicants  on  the  right  we  recognize  the 
Prince  Elector  of  Saxony.  Behind  him  stands  Gustavus  Adolphus 
with  drawn  sword.     The  same  place  on  the  left  is  held  by  Queen 


BHizabeth.  The  niche  on  the  left  hand  shows  us  the  progress  of 
astronomy ;  on  the  right,  art.  In  the  foreground  we  see  at  the  right 
Dante  before  an  audience  among  whom  Shakespeare  is  conspicuous. 
In  the  center  sits  a  scholar,  probably  one  of  the  humanists.  Above 
him  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  join  hands  under  the  kindly  advice 
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of  Zwingli  who  pcnnts  up  to  Luther.  The  group  on  the  left  shows 
us  Galileo  Galilei,  his  hand  resting"  on  the  glohe,  together  with  his 
disciples  and  opponents.  One  of  the  latter  declares  Galileo's  un- 
belief is  not  in  conformity  with  the  scriptures  which  he  holds  in  his 
left  hand.  Another  clergyman  behind  this  doctor  of  theology  shows 
his  disapproval  by  a  characteristic  attitude  of  his  hands.  Medieval 
sport  is  discarded  as  w'e  see  in  the  left  low^er  corner.  On  the  right 
an  archeologist  is  stud}ing"  the  sculptures  of  ancient  Greece.  Above 
Luther  we  see  an  organ  loft  symbolizing  the  development  of  church 
music.  In  the  composition  of  the  picture  this  occupies  the  place 
which  corresponds  to  the  su])er-terrestrial  portion  in  the  rest  of  the 
series. 


THE  RISE  OE  MODERNISM  IN  ITALY. 

BY    A.    CASSILL. 

"Henceforth  burn  that  which  thou  hast 
adored,  and  adore  that  which  thou  hast 
burned."  .5"/.    Roiiigius. 

IN  considering  the  stand  taken  officially  against  modernism  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  one  of  the  few  quotable  stories  in  the 
Decameron  comes  to  my  mind.  Abraham,  a  Jew,  was  inclined  to  be- 
come a  Christian  but  determined  first  to  go  to  Rome  and  see  the 
man  who  was  Vicar  of  God  on  earth,  and  study  his  habits  antl 
those  of  his  brother  cardinals.  If  these  proved  to  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  the  Christian  religion  appear  superior  to  the 
Jewish,  Abraham  intended  to  have  himself  baptized.  Accordingly 
the  Jew  went  to  Rome,  watched  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  closely, 
and  soon  saw  their  shortcomings.  He  then  became  a  sincere  Chris- 
tiati,  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  conversion  that  if  the  church  con- 
tinued to  live,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  prelates,  and  even 
the  Supreme  Pastor  himself,  were  so  indefatigable  in  working 
its  destruction,  it  must  be  a  sign  that  the  Holy  Ghost  indeed  was 
its  foundation  and  support. 

In  the  religious  history  of  the  world  there  are  epochs  insulated 
by  periods  of  repose,  when  existing  beliefs  are  disturbed,  when 
convictions  previously  accepted  cease  to  convince,  and  when  in 
consequence  the  obligations  deduced  from  these  beliefs  and  con- 
victions are  set  at  naught.  Religion  by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind is  required  to  be  based  upon  truth.  The  supreme  importance 
of  religion  as  dealing  with  the  mysteries  of  man's  creation,  his 
life  and  future  existence,  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  and  the 
duties  it  imposes  are  accepted  as  binding.  But  religion  receives 
this  deference  only  because  it  is  admitted  to  be  infallibly  true. 
If  uncertainty  and  unreliability  are  found  in  it  its  obligations 
become  intolerable  and  its  restraints  are  not  to  be  endured.    From 
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time  to  time  the  speculative  world  becomes  agitated.  It  awakens 
slowly  to  the  consciousness  that  the  current  religion  does  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  truth.  Flaws  are  detected  in  the  title  deeds, 
or  credentials  are  discovered  to  be  altogether  lacking.  Speculation 
subjects  the  assertions  of  religion  to  scrutiny,  and  questions  its 
authority.  Far  from  acting  on  any  blind  instinct  of  repulsion, 
speculation  pursues  with  determination  and  enthusiasm  the  analysis 
of  religion,  that  it  may  detach  truth  from  those  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments with  which  it  has  been  combined  by  the  fraud  or  ignorance 
of  the  past.  Unlike  Pilate,  who,  after  asking  what  was  the  truth, 
went  forth  leaving  the  question  unsolved,  it  grapples  with  the  mo- 
mentous questions  of  theology  and  wrings  from  them  a  confession 
of  their  truth  or  of  their  falsehood  with  an  intensity  of  purpose 
paralleled  by  that  with  which  men  in  positions  of  danger  struggle 
for  life. 

\\'hen  the  world  of  thought  has  satisfied  itself  with  an  answer 
— even  though  the  answer  be  not  always  highly  satisfactory,  it  may 
quiet  the  existing  state  of  apprehension — tranquility  ensues,  during 
which  men  glory  in  the  achievements  of  those  who  purged  their 
creed  of  what  was  false  and  brought  it  to  a  condition  of  supi)osed 
permanent  incorruptibility. 

In  these  times  of  repose  speculation  stagnates ;  no  fresh  in- 
tellectual seeds  are  sown,  or  else  they  fall  on  soil  too  exhausted  to 
receive  them  ;  whereas  those  scattered  by  the  foregoing  storm  slowly 
fecundate,  flower,  fructify  and  decay.  The  old  forces  seem  to  have 
expended  themselves,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Silentl\-  and  im- 
perceptibly they  are  gathering  for  a  fresh  reassertion  of  their  ])ovver, 
by  overthrowing  the  purified  faith  because  it  too  has  given  evidence 
of  imperfections,  in  order  that  theology  may  be  reorganized  on  a 
still  newer  and  more  complete  system,  which  in  its  turn  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  will  itself  be  subverted  after  it  has  satisfied  the  cravings 
of  men  and  has  accomplished  its  temporary  mission. 

We  see  this  law  of  religious  renewal  which  actuated  most  of 
the  religions  of  antiquity  advancing  hand  in  hand  with  civilization. 
A  barbarous  mythology  will  not  long  satisfy  a  cultured  people,  and 
unless  a  reformation  be  effected  and  a  system  elaborated  to  meet 
its  requirements,  that  people  must  lapse  into  atheism. 

Yabushadh  rebelled  against  Babylonian  idolatry  when  the  city 
was  under  the  influence  of  social  advancement.  Zoroaster  reformed 
the  Iranian  creed  when  Persia  was  casting  off  its  primeval  barbar- 
ism. Buddha  developed  his  system  against  a  degraded  Brahman- 
ism  to  satisfv  an  awakening  Indian  mind.     A-^otan  reasserted  truth 
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as  the  basis  of  all  religion  in  Mexico  when  the  Aztec  empire  was 
exhibiting  a  capacity  for  progress,  and  Mohammed  subverted  the 
Sabian  polytheism  when  that  polytheism  was  dying  a  natural  death. 
The  Greek  philosophers  in  despair  at  the  corruption  of  the  popular 
mythology  did  battle  for  the  truth,  some  by  spiritualizing,  others 
by  materializing  their  gods,  one  school  making  them  allegories  of 
essential  virtues,  another  reducing  them  to  deified  natural  phenom- 
ena. 

The  law  of  development,  impressed  on  all  animate  nature,  has 
as  strong  an  influence  on  religious  beliefs.  As  the  lowest  organ- 
isms contain  rudimentary  traces  of  members  perfected  in  those 
above  them,  so  also  do  inferior  theological  systems  exhibit  an  up- 
ward tendency.  In  cases  where  civilization  and  mental  culture  are 
not  checked,  the  lower  type  of  religion  will  eventuate  in  one  higher, 
truer  and  nobler  than  itself — not  altogether  perfect,  it  may  be,  but 
certainly  in  advance  of  its  predecessors  and  containing  within  itself 
springs  which  will  impel  it  forward.  Beliefs  are  never  stationary  ; 
they  are  in  a  state  of  continual  flux.  In  this  they  resemble  lan- 
guages, which,  though  brought  to  an  apparent  standstill  by  a  classic 
literature,  are  full  of  dialectic  currents  which  interpenetrate  and  in 
course  of  time  overflow  that  barrier.  Sacred  standards  may  in  like 
manner  arrest  the  progress  of  speculations  for  a  while ;  but  after 
a  time  they  must  give  way  before  the  torrent  unless  they  have 
become  so  disposed  as  not  to  check  but  to  direct  into  legitimate  and 
safe  channels  the  current  of  inquiry.  On  the  supposition  that  a 
revelation  has  been  made  to  a  man.  it  must  be  perceived  that  since 
such  a  revelation  emanates  from  the  creator  of  mind,  it  cannot  be  ob- 
structive to  reason,  but  is  calculated  rather  to  facilitate  its  progress. 
If  a  revelation  be  granted,  it  must  be  further  allowed  that  it  har- 
monizes with  the  order  of  nature  and  is  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  man  individually  and  collectively,  for  since  it  proceeds  from  the 
great  author  of  nature  and  the  creator  of  man,  there  must  be  agree- 
ment between  his  various  manifestations  conducive  to  the  advantage 
of  the  creature  he  has  made. 

Christianity  came  into  the  field  at  the  period  of  religious  opinion 
most  ripe  for  its  reception,  when  the  ancient  religions  had  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  substantiating  their  claim  for  acceptance.  That 
the  claim  of  Christianity  should  be  devoid  of  all  uncertainty  cannot 
be  expected  from  a  religion  resting  upon  a  revelation.  Natural 
religion  will  always  possess  this  advantage  over  revealed  religion, 
that   it  is   sustained  bv   the  testimonv   of  observation   whereas  the 
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latter  depends  on  historical  evidence  which  can  never  he  indispntably 
and  conclusively  established. 

According  to  Christian  teaching,  natural  religion  is  harmonized 
with  that  of  revelation ;  they  support  and  illustrate  each  other. 

II. 

The  history  of  modern  Europe  is  the  history  of  a  revolution  in 
every  phase  of  human  life,  but  above  all  in  religion  and  politics  ;  a 
revolution,  as  a  learned  writer  characterizes  it,  that  has  its  roots 
in  the  past,  while  its  branches  overshadow  us  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. This  great  spiritual  crisis  has  to-day  reached  its  culminating 
intensity,  owing  to  the  new  orientation  of  the  public  mind  which  is 
adverse  to  the  traditional  formulation  of  the  religious  spirit. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  it  was  reserved  for  Leo  XIII  properly 
to  acknowledge  and  fully  to  estimate  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
high-minded  Pope  began  to  make  himself  known  as  a  man  free  from 
prejudice  in  the  fierce  conflict  between  church  and  state  for  the 
temporal  power.  His  conduct  toward  Father  Curci  can  well  serve 
to  illustrate  my  assumption. 

Father  Curci  was  a  well-known  Jesuit  who  under  Pius  IX  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  on  account  of  his  re- 
fusal to  subscribe  to  three  propositions  as  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church :  ( 1)  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes;  (2)  the  duty  of  all  sincere  Catholics 
to  abstain  from  political  elections;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  the  co- 
existence of  the  papacy  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

"To  these  propositions,"  said  Father  Curci,  "I  am  resolved  not 
to  subscribe,  and  rather  than  do  so  I  would  be  cut  to  pieces."  In 
consequence  of  these  sentiments  he  was  subjected  to  much  persecu- 
tion during  the  later  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  Under 
Leo  XIII,  fresh  trouble  having  arisen  on  the  publication  of  La  N nova 
Italia  cd  iVecchi  Zelanii,  Father  Curci  was  advised  to  go  into  retire- 
ment for  a  time,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his  retreat  in  the 
Basilian  monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata.  But  because  of  outside  pres- 
sure the  superior  at  the  last  moment  refused  to  receive  him.  When 
Leo  XIII  learned  this  he  offered  Father  Curci  hospitality  in  his  own 
apartments  at  the  Vatican,  but  was  at  once  vehemently  urged  to 
condemn  the  views  of  the  priest.  Leo's  only  answer  was,  "There 
is  a  congregation  whose  business  it  is  to  look  into  and  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  matter.  It  is  for  them  to  do  their  duty."  The  affair 
was  finally  referred  to  the  Inquisition  which  gives  no  reasons  for 
what  it  says  or  does,  and  of  course  the  book  was  condemned  as  a 
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libel  on  the  church  and  Holy  See.  The  sentence  was  forthwith  sub- 
mitted to  the  pope,  who  was  forced  to  sign  it  in  order  to  avoid  a 
serious  schism  in  the  church. 

But  in  the  years  that  followed,  Leo  XIII  perceived  the  new 
orientation  of  the  public  spirit  and  the  untenable  position  of  Catholi- 
cism. Realizing-  that  theories  have  forever  lost  their  precedence 
over  observation  and  are  now  submitted  tO  the  crucial  test  of  ex- 
perience before  they  are  given  credence,  the  learned  pope  decided 
to  quit  the  old  position,  and  in  more  than  one  of  his  encyclicals 
clearly  and  cautiously  paved  the  way  for  the  modernist  movement 
in  Italy.  The  theological  waters  were  first  troubled  by  his  "Aeterni 
patris"  in  which  when  speaking  of  scholastic  philosophy  as  basis 
of  the  sacred  sciences,  he  declared  that  "if  anything  is  met  with 
among  the  scholastic  doctors  which  may  be  regarded  as  something 
investigated  zvith  an  excess  of  subtlety  or  thought  ivithont  sufficient 
consideration ;  anything  which  is  not  in  keeping  zvith  the  certain 
results  of  later  times  ;  anything  in  short  which  is  altogether  destitute 
of  probability,  we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  propose  it  for  the 
imitation  of  present  generations."  This  encyclical  gave  new  ideas 
to  the  young  clergy  at  Rome  and  was  taken  as  the  banner  under 
which  they  started  the  vigorous  movement  that  we  now  term  "mod- 
ernism." What  hitherto  had  been  taught  and  spoken  of  in  secret 
now  began  to  be  the  subject  of  public  conversation,  lectures,  articles 
and  pamphlets.  Modernism  soon  influenced  every  section  of  so- 
ciety. To  the  common  people  it  meant  the  reconciliation  between 
church  and  state  in  Rome ;  to  the  majority  of  cultivated  Italians  it 
meant  the  reconciliation  between  religion  and  science.  Hence  Murri, 
Minocchi  and  others  of  the  Italian  clergy  ;  Meda,  Fogozzaro,  La- 
banca  and  others  of  the  laity,  were  foremost  in  the  struggle  for  the 
triumph  of  modernism  as  the  only  system  to  make  the  church  useful 
to  mankind. 

The  doctrine  formulated  by  Loisy  and  Tyrrell  is  too  well  known 
to  be  reported  here.  Loisy's  modernism  is  only  half  radical.  With- 
out entering  into  a  long  discussion  I  will  simply  say  that  in  my 
opinion  both  of  them  failed  to  draw  proper  conclusions  from  their 
principles.  For  instance  Loisy  admits  the  Christ  of  faith  and  then 
denies  the  Christ  of  history,  as  if  in  a  question  of  this  nature  Christ 
could  be  an  object  of  faith  without  being  first  an  object  of  history. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  point  out  his  main  glaring 
contradictions.  As  to  Father  Tyrrell,  the  unfortunate  Jesuit,  he 
added  nothing  to  and  discarded  nothing  from  Loisy's  theories.  He 
was  remarkably  successful  in  pointing  out  the  divergencies  of  the 
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gospels,  but  then  shrank  from  the  logical  conclusions.  Examining 
the  gospels  he  found  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  at  variance  with  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  age.  He  felt,  as  Loisy  did,  that  his  prin- 
ciples logically  carried  out  would  ultimately  subvert  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  then  what  were  his  conclusions?  Strange  to  say,  like 
Loisy  and  other  clergymen,  the  practical  conclusion  of  Father  Tyr- 
rell was  that  the  gospels  fail  to  show  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Catholic  church,  but,  be  all  this  as  it  may, 
"Let  us  believe  in  the  Catholic  faith,  let  us  cling  to  the  Catholic 
church,  of  which  we  are  to  remain  the  most  devoted  and  loving 
sons." 

Harnack  in  Germany,  though  arbitrary  and  aprioristic  in  such 
matters,  has  certainly  been  more  consistent.  Father  Tyrrell  forgot 
the  famous  saying  of  Euripides.  "It  is  best  not  to  be  too  wise  about 
the  gods"  and  so  met  with  the  same  fate  as  many  reformers  in  the 
Catholic  church. 

AXHienever  religious  opinions  sprang  up  and  gained  a  certain 
vogue  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  official 
Church  of  Rome,  they  were  pitilessly  condemned.  Pius  X  fearing 
from  past  experience  lest  movements  and  changes  in  philosophy  may 
end  in  assaults  on  religion,  and  apprehensive  that  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature  something  may  be  found  to  subvert,  or  at  least  to 
shake,  the  authority  of  religion,  especially  with  the  unlearned — 
Pius,  remarkable  for  simplicity,  purity,  regular  life  and  piety,  failing 
to  recognize  the  difiference  between  our  modern  conception  of  truth 
and  the  conception  of  truth  in  times  gone  by ;  failing  to  perceive 
that  modernism  within  the  Catholic  church  is  the  result  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  Catholic  teaching,  insufficient  to  content  or  control  any 
longer  the  mind  of  man.  which  is  ever  evolving  fresh  problems, 
ever  seeking  to  pierce  the  horizon,  to  widen  its  limits  and  to  better 
its  state ;  failing  to  consider  all  this,  he  has  formally  and  solemnly 
condemned  all  the  new  theories  about  the  gospels  and  their  inter- 
pretation. 

The  state  of  affairs  has  long  been  very  clear.  To  the  official 
Catholic  church  change  and  death  mean  much  the  same. 

Modernism  at  the  present  hour  is  not  capable  of  an  exact  defi- 
nition. A  long  time  is  needed  before  men  can  clearly  penetrate  its 
whole  vital  significance.  However,  we  are  positive  that  the  senti- 
ment of  religious  liberty,  as  it  now  obtains,  will  not  diminish.  Mod- 
ernism will  soon  systematize  its  scattered  theories,  making  clearly 
visible  the  aim  toward  which  mankind  is  tending.     Since  the  mod- 
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ernist  movement  will  be  permanent  and  radical,  it  will  necessarily 
be  slow. 

Modernism  in  Italy  has  opened  a  wide  gulf  between  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  and  the  clergy.  The  condemned  theories  are 
spreading  in  disguise.  Pius  X  and  all  the  popes  to  come  will  always 
be  irreproachable  guardians  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  they  will  not 
succeed  in  stemming  the  irresistible  tide  of  the  new  tendencies. 
Catholicism,  especially  in  Italy  and  France,  will  never  be  radically 
changed,  but  the  Catholics  in  these  two  countries  will  not  always 
remain  what  they  are.  Even  if  modernism  seems  to  disappear  below 
the  surface  of  the  w^aters  as  if  its  force  were  exhausted,  it  will  yet 
be  seen  to  exercise  more  or  less  influence  on  the  future.  I  firmly 
believe  that  all  the  Catholics  of  the  world  are  slowly  but  surely,  al- 
most unknowingly,  falling  into  modernism,  and  its  authority  clearly 
shows  that  the  Vatican  is  ceasing  to  be  a  recognized  vehicle  for 
spreading  Christian  doctrine.  In  Italy  almost  all  the  people  are 
Catholics,  or  style  themselves  so,  but  there  every  man  believes  as 
much  or  as  little  of  Catholicism  as  suits  him.  The  time  is  past  when 
the  great  majority  of  people  in  Italy  (and  not  only  in  Italy)  received 
as  impregnable  every  jot  and  tittle  of  what  the  popes  and  cardinals 
teach.  They  obey  the  church  as  the  humor  takes  them  and  if  they 
find  it  easy  to  obey,  but  when  interest  or  position  pull  strongly  the 
other  way,  they  make  just  as  little  scruple  about  disobeying.  In 
Italy,  the  land  of  Catholic  unity,  every  man  fashions  and  squares 
his  creed  to  his  own  taste  or  his  own  convenience. 

The  figure  of  Pius  X  stands  now  in  the  same  relation  to  that 
of  Leo  XIII  as  the  figure  of  Adrian  VI  in  the  sixteenth  century 
stood  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  Leo  X.  The  humble  figure  of 
Adrian  VI,  says  Gregorovius,  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  in  the  history 
of  the  papacy.  A  pious  and  learned  man,  but  utterly  ignorant  of 
political  craft,  Adrian  soon  after  his  elevation  set  about  inaugu- 
rating a  series  of  pious  but  fruitless  endeavors  to  reform  the  church. 
But  the  church  and  the  world  continued  to  have  their  own  way. 

After  four  hundred  years,  Pius  X  is  repeating  the  attempt.  Un- 
fortunately he  fails  to  comprehend  the  new  world  into  which  the 
church  has  been  ushered,  and  the  relation  in  which  she  stands  to  it. 

Every  great  institution  and  age  has  its  work  to  do  in  the  field 
of  undeveloped  energies,  but  the  field  is  inexhaustible  in  resources, 
for  the  intellect  of  man  is  boundless  in  its  reserved  powers.  No  limit 
can  be  assigned  to  the  future  triumphs  of  genius.  We  are  as  ig- 
norant of  some  future  wonders  as  the  tenth  century  was  of  steam 
and  telegraph  wires.     Nor  can  we  tell  what  will  next  arise.     The 
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wonders  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  astonished  Ei^xptians 
and  Assyrians.  Oriental  civilization  gave  place  to  the  Hellenic  and 
the  Roman,  and  they  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  Teutonic.  So  the 
ages  and  the  races  move  on.  They  have  their  missions,  become 
corrupt  and  pass  away.  lUit  the  breaking  up  of  their  institutions, 
even  by  violence  when  they  cease  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and 
the  surrender  of  their  lands  and  riches  to  another  race,  not  worn 
out  but  new.  fresh,  enthusiastic  and  strong,  have  always  resulted 
in  permanent  good  to  mankind. 

Wdio  can  estimate  the  immeasurable  influence  of  the  new  theo- 
ries about  the  Catholic  religion  ?  Modernism  w'ill  soon  be  the  true 
sun  which  shall  dissipate  the  shadows  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
that  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  this  shall  bring  so- 
cietv  into  a  healthful  gIow  of  unitv  and  love. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 

William  T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  The  Rcviczv  of  Reviews,  was  one  among 
the  victims  of  the  disaster  to  the  Titanic  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
it  is  strange  that  no  one  seems  to  know  how  he  finally  met  his  death.  Ap- 
parently he  did  not  make  a  struggle  to  reach  the  last  life  boat,  but  passed 
into  the  great  Beyond  with  perfect  composure  as  to  his  personal  fate. 

Having  been  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stead  we  can  testify  to  the 
greatness  of  his  character,  the  courage  shown  in  his  work  of  reform,  the 
warmth  of  his  sympathy  with  suffering  mankind,  and  the  stern  adhesion  to 
his  ideals,  social  as  well  as  cosmopolitan.  He  made  himself  hated  by  seeking 
to  correct  evils  generally  known  but  left  unheeded  for  the  sake  of  continuing 
them,  and  his  attempts  to  let  justice  prevail  in  behalf  of  the  Boers  of  South 
Africa  were  met  with  the  denunciation  of  being  a  crank,  if  not  a  traitor  to 
his  own  country.  As  a  thanks  for  his  reform  he  was  imprisoned  and  had  to 
serve  three  months  for  his  love  of  truth  and  the  establishment  of  righteousness 
in  his  country.  Far  from  being  crushed  by  such  drastic  measures  with  which 
even  free  England  attempted  to  suppress  an  unwelcome  advocate  of  justice, 
he  was  proud  of  the  martyrdom  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  visitors 
who  happened  to  call  on  him  at  his  editorial  office  on  the  anniversaries  of  his 
condemnation  found  him  wearing  his  prison  uniform. 

Mr.  Stead  was  a  believer  in  the  occult,  and  he  did  much  in  investigating 
as  well  as  in  advocating  a  belief  in  spirit  life,  and  in  the  communication  of 
the  dead  with  the  living.  He  was  uncritical  in  his  inquiry  and  could  easily 
be  duped  by  frauds ;  nevertheless  though  his  views  of  spirit  life  were  perhaps 
crude  he  felt  convinced  of  the  truth  that  death  does  not  end  life,  and  that 
those  who  have  passed  out  of  life  still  exercise,  in  one  way  or  another  even 
though  it  may  merely  be  in  the  memory  of  the  survivors,  an  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  living,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  very  conviction  rendered 
him  strong  in  upholding  his  ideals. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  met  Mr:  Stead  for  the  first  time  in  the  days  of 
the  Religious  Parliament  at  Chicago,  when  he  wrote  his  vigorous  appeal  to 
the  great  metropolis  on  Lake  Michigan,  under  the  title  If  Christ  Came  to 
Chicago,  a  book  which  created  a  great  stir,  and  caused  many  reforms  in  the 
city  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1S93.  Our  acquaintance  was  at  first  very  super- 
ficial, but  it  strengthened  with  the  years  in  spite  of  our  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  occult  phenomena  and  kindred  topics.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Stead's  lack  of  scientific  training,  he  impressed  the  greatness  of  his  character 
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upon  others  by  the  work  wliich  he  accompHslied  and  the  fervor  with  whicli  he 
advocated  what  he  had  fully  and  justly  recognized  as  truth  and  right.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  possessed  of  a  fervid  sentiment  and  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  must  have  often  carried  him  away  against  common  prudence;  it  is  only 
surprising  that  his  good  nature  was  not  taken  advantage  of  by  imposters. 

When  the  writer  of  these  lines  met  him  for  the  second  time  at  his  office 
in  the  Mowbray  House,  London,  on  the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  the  boat, 
Mr.  Stead  was  at  once  willing  to  extend  to  him  an  unlimited  credit.  On  hear- 
ing that  his  guest  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  draw  English  money,  Mr.  Stead 
took  a  handful  of  sovereigns  and  offered  it  without  any  restriction  except 
that  it  be  paid  back  whenever  convenient. 

An  amusing  misunderstanding  arose  at  a  public  peace  meeting  at  the 
Hague  at  which  Mr.  Stead  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Referring  in  his  address 
to  the  Boer  war  he  said  that  being  an  Englishman  he  felt  inclined  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience  for  the  wrongs  committed  by  his  country.  The 
papers  at  once  took  up  his  words,  mangling  them  into  the  construction  that 
he  begged  the  audience's  pardon  for  being  an  Englishman ;  and  thus  they 
ridiculed  his  position  throughout  Great  Britain. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Stead  was  most  attacked,  not  only  by  the  Tories 
and  the  leaders  of  fashionable  society  to  whom  his  appearance  in  the  field  of 
reform  was  very  inconvenient,  but  also  among  the  vulgar  masses  whose  na- 
tional passion  and  mistaken  patriotism  he  had  boldly  denounced,  one  of  his 
clairvoyant  friends  prophesied  that  his  end  would  come  to  him  by  being 
"kicked  to  death  in  the  streets  of  London."  This  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  we  know  now  that  he  met  his  untimely  death  in  the  cold  waves  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  fruits  of  his  life,  however,  will  continue  and  will  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  communities  wherever  he  sojourned,  especially 
on  his  home  London. 

The  photograph  presented  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  by  Mr.  Stead  in 
1900  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  bears  as  inscription  the  motto  which  he  pro- 
posed for  a  repetition  of  the  Religious   Parliament  in  these  words  : 

"For  the  union  of  all  who  love 
Li  the  service  of  all  who  suffer."  p.  c. 


A   PROTEST   DIRECTED   TO   PROF.   W.   B.    SMITH. 

r,V    A.     KAMPMEIEK. 

In  the  article  on  "Christ's  First  Word  on  the  Cross"  {Open  Court,  April) 
Prof.  Smith,  without  any  real  connection  with  the  matter  discussed,  has  again 
thrust  into  the  foreground  the  non-existence  of  Jesus  as  an  historical  person 
with  the  words :  "No  shred  of  evidence  yet  produced  indicates  clearly  his 
(Jesus's)  humanity,  while  volumes  of  uncontroverted  evidence  indicate  his 
pure  divinity  and  non-humanity."  I  protest  against  such  unwarranted  asser- 
tions, not  in  favor  of  any  Jesus  cult  with  the  slogan  "Back  to  Jesus,"  but  in 
the  name  of  pure  science  and  truth,  for  there  are  too  many  who  are  captured 
by  every  latest  idea  simply  because  it  is  asserted  boldly.  I  am  informed  that 
Das  freic  Wort  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  lately  declared  that  the  non-existence 
of  Jesus  as  an  historical  person  is  a  settled  fact.  These  are  hasty  assertions. 
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But  all  are  not  so  gullible  as  to  be  caugbt  by  sueh  declarations,  and  this  on 
purel}'  scientific  and  historical  grounds.  They  know  that  there  are  (juite  a 
number  of  "shreds  of  evidence"  which  "clearly  indicate  the  humanity"  of 
Jesus.  I  have  mentioned  some  in  previous  discussions  with  Dr.  Smith  in  Tlic 
Open  Court  and  Moiiisf  and  incidentally  in  other  articles  in  the  first  periodical 
and  in  my  review  of  The  Christ  Myth  of  Drews  based  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
theory  of  Professor  Smith.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  those  things  here  again, 
but  would  only  appeal  to  Dr.  Smith  in  regard  to  one  of  those  shreds  already 
brought  forward,  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  the  relationship  of  James  and 
his  brothers  to  Jesus  in  a  serious  way.  If  Dr.  Smith  will  give  me  a  clear 
evidence  that  these  were  not  brothers  of  Jesus  in  the  common  waj'  we  under- 
stand this  family  relation,  T  will  confess  my  error  and  accept  his  standpoint. 

In  order  not  to  unroll  the  whole  question  again,  I  would  only  mention 
here  one  more  point,  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  dwelt  upon  in  this  ques- 
tion. I  would  ask  Professor  Smith  how,  if  Jesus  is  nothing  but  God  adored 
among  the  early  Christians  under  the  attributes  Saviour — Protector,  can  Paul, 
who  in  all  his  authentic  letters,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  everywhere  describes 
Jesus  as  a  human  being,  in  whom  the  divine  sonship  (a  purely  personified 
metaphysical  term,  in  fact  mythical,  though  of  course  something  perfectly 
real  with  Paul)  has  become  incarnate  without  assuming  a  miraculous  birth, 
speak  of  a  final  cessation  of  Christ's  reign?  He  says  (i  Corinthians  xv.  28)  : 
"And  when  all  things  have  been  subjected  to  him,  then  shall  the  son  also 
himself  be  subjected  to  him,  who  subjected  all  things  to  him,  in  order  that 
God  be  all  in  all."  In  these  words  the  purely  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  or 
the  Christ,  who  never  was  considered  as  God  by  the  Jews  but  only  as  his 
anointed  chosen  from  among  his  people,  clearly  peeps  out  again.  Paul,  though 
separating  Christianity  from  its  mother  Judaism,  is  in  spite  of  his  Hellenism 
thoroughly  Jewish  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  and  he  could  never  have 
imagined  and  assumed  a  IMessiah  who  was  not  of  human  descent  but  purely 
God.  Here  is  the  cardinal  distinction,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  between  the  saviour 
gods  of  Paganism,  who  were  purely  gods,  and  that  of  Christianity.  The 
Saviour  of  Christianity  springing  out  of  Judaism  had  naturally  and  inevitably 
to  be  connected  with  a  human  personality. 

It  cannot  be  objected  against  this  that  Judaism  knew  nothing  of  a  human 
suffering  and  dying  Messiah,  but  only  of  a  victorious  one.  Besides  other 
proofs  in  Jewish  literature,  we  also  have  the  ancient  tradition  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  (Tract  Succah)  of  a  twofold  Messiah,  the  sufifering  Messiah  ben 
Joseph,  i.  e.,  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  is  to  be  followed  by  the  victorious  Messiah 
ben  David.  Regarding  the  former,  the  words  of  Zech.  xii.  10,  were  cited 
exactly  in  the  same  way  in  Jewish  literature  as  the  thoroughly  Jewish- 
Christian  Revelation  of  John  refers  them  to  Christ  (Rev.  i.  7)  who  according 
to  the  same  Apocalypse  is  finally  to  conquer  as  the  "Lion  of  Judah."  The 
nationalistic  element  has  undoubtedly  played  a  role  in  primitive  Jewish  Chris- 
tian circles  previous  to  Paul,  and  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  connection 
with  a  human  personality.  Even  Paul,  who  transformed  the  Jewish-Christian 
Messiah  into  a  universal  Saviour  is  not  rid  of  it,  in  that  he  expects  the  final 
salvation  of  his  whole  people,  after  "the  fulness  of  the  heathen"  have  been 
saved,  and  all  this  in  the  near  future,  when  the  reign  of  Christ  is  to  cease  after 
it  has  accomplished  its  object. 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  PHIDIAS. 

With  reference  to  the  portrait  of  Phidias  incorporated  by  Kaulbach  in  his 
picture  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  we  will  say  that  that  by  some  accident 
we  have  positive  knowledge  that  Phidias  included  his  own  picture  in  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons  on  the  Gorgoneion,  the  shield  of  Athene.  We  must 
remember  that  in  the  classic  period  of  Pericles,  the  most  corrupt  politicians 
had  great  influence  and  in  their  hostility  to  Pericles  vented  their  wrath  on 
his  friends,  of  whom  Phidias  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  person. 

We  quote  the  following  condensed  statement  from  Harper's  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities,  p.  1226:  "On  the  return  of  Phidias 
to  Athens   [after  completing  his  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  greatest  of 
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all  his  works],  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his  great  patron. 
Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height.  The  party  opposed  to  Pericles,  think- 
ing him  too  powerful  to  be  overthrown  by  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at  him  in 
the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends — Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aspasia. 
Phidias  was  first  accused  of  peculation ;  but  this  charge  was  at  once  refuted, 
as,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the  statue  of 
Athene  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  removed  and  the  weight  of  it 
examined.  The  accusers  then  charged  Phidias  with  impiety,  in  having  intro- 
duced into  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  his  own 
likeness  and  that  of  Pericles.  On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown  into 
pri.son,  where  he  died  from  disease,  in  432."  p.  c. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Alchemy  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  //.  Stanley  Rcdgrovc.  London :  Wil- 
liam Rider  &  Son,  191 1.     Pp.  141.     Price  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  well  illustrated  book  is  a  believer  in 
alchemy,  not  in  the  common  sense  of  accepting  all  the  superstitions  connected 
therewith  during  the  Middle  Ages  but  in  a  modernized  interpretation  of  the 
word.  We  can  not  say  that  we  accept  the  author's  theories  for  to  a  great 
extent  thej'  have  not  proved  true.  When  he  believes  in  the  possibility  of  a 
transmission  of  one  element  into  another  we  can  not  gainsay  his  proposition, 
for  it  is  now  practically  assumed  that  all  elements  are  formed  from  the  same 
primitive  world-stuff,  and  astronomers  can  watch  the  formation  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  great  cosmic  retorts  of  the  nebulas  which  our  telescopes  can 
spy  in  all  the  several  quarters  of  the  heavens.  But  the  hope  that  Sir  William 
Ramsay  had  actually  succeeded  in  changing  one  element  into  another  has 
proved  an  error.  Mr.  Redgrove  has  been  too  rash  in  accepting  this  claim. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  interesting,  and  its  16  full-page  illustations  alone 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  Among  them  are  Paracelsus,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, Nicolas  Flamel,  Albertus  Magnus,  Cagliostro.  Jacob  Boehme,  Edward 
Kelley  and  John  Dee. 

To  characterize  the  book  we  will  quote  its  first  paragraph  :  "Alchemy  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  that  art  whose  end  was  the  transmutation 
of  the  so-called  base  metals  into  gold  by  means  of  an  ill-defined  something 
called  the  Philosopher's  Stone;  but  even  from  a  purely  physical  standpoint, 
this  is  a  somewhat  superficial  view.  Alchemy  was  both  a  philosophy  and  an 
experimental  science,  and  the  transmutation  of  the  metals  was  its  end  only 
in  that  this  would  give  the  final  proof  of  the  alchemistic  hypotheses;  in  other 
words,  alchemy,  considered  from  the  physical  standpoint,  was  the  attempt  to 
demonstrate  experimentally  on  the  material  plane  the  validity  of  a  certain 
philosophical  view  of  the  cosmos.  We  see  the  genuine  scientific  spirit  in  the 
saying  of  one  of  the  alchemists.  Eirenaeus  Philalethes:  "Would  to  God.  ..  .all 
men  might  become  adepts  in  our  art — for  then  gold,  the  great  idol  of  man- 
kind, would  lose  its  value,  and  we  should  prize  it  only  for  its  scientific  teach- 
ing.' Unfortunately,  however,  not  many  alchemists  came  up  to  this  ideal ; 
and  for  the  majority  of  them  alchemy  did  mean  merely  the  possibility  of 
making  gold  cheaply  and  gaining  untold  wealth." 

His  own  view  of  alchemy  Mr.  Redgrove  expresses  thus  :  "According  to 
the  transcendental  theory,  alchemy  was  concerned  with  man's  soul,  its  object 
was  the  perfection,  not  of  material  substances,  but  of  man  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  identify  alchemy  with,  or  at  least  regard  it  as  a 
branch  of,  mysticism,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  differ  merely  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  special  language ;  and  they  hold  that  the  writings  of  the  al- 
chemists must  not  be  understood  literally  as  dealing  with  chemical  operations, 
with  furnaces,  retorts,  alembics,  pelicans  and  the  like,  with  salt,  sulphur,  mer- 
cury, gold  and  other  material  substances,  but  must  be  understood  as  grand 
allegories  dealing  with  spiritual  truths.  According  to  this  view,  the  figure 
of  the  transmutation  of  the  'base'  metals  into  gold  symbolizes  the  salvation 
of  man — the  transmutation  of  his  soul  into  spiritual  gold — which  was  to  be 
obtained  by  the  elimination  of  evil  and  the  development  of  good  by  the  grace 
of  God." 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  book  the  author  still  upholds  his  claim  that  the 
gem  of  modern  alchemy  has  been  realized  by  the  "greatest  modern  alchemist," 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  is  highly  praised  for  having  at  last  discovered  the 
Philosopher's  Stone. 

The  appearance  of  Redgrove's  Alchemy  reminds  us  of  another  book  on 
a  kindred  theme  by  Henry  Carrington  Bolton,  under  the  title  The  Follies  of 
Science"  (Milwaukee,  Pharmaceutical  Review  Publishing  Co.,  1909)  well 
illustrated  by  several  portraits  of  men  who  played  a  part  in  the  history  of 
mysticism,  by  historical  pictures,  by  pictures  of  buildings  which  in  past  ages 
were  the  homes  of  alchemists,  and  similar  subjects.  The  treatment  of  this 
significant  chapter  in  human  thought  centers  around  Rudolph  II,  who  attracted 
a  number  of  adventurers  to  his  court.  All  the  illustrations  are  of  great  inter- 
est, and  we  mention  the  following:  Brozik's  "Rudolf  Visiting  his  Alchemist," 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Dr.  John  Dee,  Rudolf  II,  Edward  Kelley  called  "The  Golden 
Knight,"  Augustus  of  Saxony,  Leonhard  Thurneisser,  John  Kepler,  Michael 
Maier,  Paracelsus,  Michael  Sendivogius,  Henricus  Cornelius  Agrippa,  etc. 
Further  there  are  places  interesting  in  the  history  of  alchemy,  the  bridge  of 
Charles  IV  and  the  Hradschin  of  Prague,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  Tenier's 
alchemist,  the  birth  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  Dr.  Dee's  shew  stone,  Kelley's 
horoscope,  the  Uraniborg,  the  Belvidere,  the  monument  erected  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  town  hall  of  Prague,  a  pharmacy  of  the  XVIth  century,  an  al- 
chemist's laboratory,  an  explanation  of  alchemists'  symbols,  theosophic  em- 
blems, etc. 


Compendium  of  Philosophy.  Being  a  translation  now  for  the  first  time  from 
the  original  Pali  of  the  Abhidhammat-Sangaha.  By  Shzve  Zan  Aung. 
Revised  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids.  London:  Frowde  (Pali  Text 
Society),  1910.  Pp.  xxiv.  298.  Price  5s.  net. 
Students  of  Buddhism  have  long  been  waiting  for  the  two  most  popular 
books  of  this  greatest  of  all  Eastern  religions.  The  one  is  the  Visuddhi-Magga 
or  "Path  of  Purity,"  and  the  other  Abhidhammattha-Sangaha,  "Compendium 
of  Philosophy."  The  former  was  written  by  the  great  Buddhist  sage  Buddha- 
ghosa  and  the  other  is  attributed  to  a  Buddhist  teacher  called  Anuruddha  of 
Ceylon.  The  Path  of  Purity  is  a  practical  book  devoted  to  edificational  and 
moral  purposes  but  the  Compendium  of  Philosophy  is  a  condensed  extract 
of  Buddhist  metaphysics,  if  we  are  allowed  to  apply  this  word  to  a  philos- 
ophy which  denies  the  metaphysical  principle  of  a  thing-in-itself.  culminating 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  anatuian,  the  non-existence  of  an  actor  outside  of  action, 
of  a  conscious  being  outside  the  process  of  consciousness,  of  a  wind  outside 
the  commotion  of  air.  Henry  Warren,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  began  to  trans- 
late the  Visuddhi-Magga.  He  incorporated  many  important  passages  of  it 
into  his  excellent  work  Buddhism  in  Translations,  but  was  not  able  to  com- 
plete his  labors.  He  left  them  to  his  teacher  and  friend  Charles  Lanman, 
Professor  of  Pali  at  Harvard  University,  and  we  learn  that  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  will  soon  see  the  light  of  publication. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  the  wife  and  helpmate  of  the  great 
Pali  scholar  and  herself  a  Pali  scholar  of  distinction  besides  being  Special 
Lecturer  in  philosophy  at  Manchester  University,  has  in  company  with  Mr. 
Shwe  Zan  Aung,  a  native  Burmese  scholar  and  patron  of  the  Buddhist  church, 
undertaken   a  translation  of  the   Abhidhammattha-Sangaha   which   title  they 
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have  aptly  translated  Compendium  of  Philosophy.  Mr.  Auii.ii'.  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  a  patron  of  a  revival  of  Buddhism  in  T'urma.  lie  contributes 
much  to  the  support  of  the  quarterly  periodical  iTiiddhisiii.  edited  by  Ananda 
Maitreya. 

Both  made  translations  independently.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  sent  hers 
to  ]Mr.  Aung  who  compared  it  with  his  own.  Having  incorporated  what  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  superior  in  the  translation  of  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  he  rewrote 
his  own  and  submitted  it  to  his  collaborator.  The  present  book  is  this  result 
of  their  common  labors  and  for  the  first  attempt  at  translating  so  difficult  a 
work  the  result  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It  would  lead  too  far  in  a 
review  to  enter  into  details,  for  the  layman  unacquainted  with  Buddhist  ter- 
minology would  be  little  benefited  since  the  greater  part  of  the  book  consists 
of  enumerations  which  presuppose  acquaintance  with  other  Buddhist  litera- 
ture. We  must  remember  that  it  is  not  a  book  on  Buddhist  philosophy  but  a 
mere  compendium,  an  extract  written  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
leading  ideas. 

We  may  add  that  the  religious  zeal  of  the  main  translator,  Mr.  Aung, 
has  induced  him  not  only  to  undertake  this  difficult  work  but  also  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  edition,  thereby  enabling  the  Pali  Text  Society  to  add  another 
volume  to  its  series  of  publications.  k 


Freiheit  des  Gewissens  und  Wissens.  Uebersetzt  von  Dr.  J.  Blim'sfcin. 
Leipsic  :   Duncker  &  Humblot,  igii.     Pp.  155. 

Dr.  J.  Bluwstein  has  here  translated  into  German  Luzzatti's  essays  on 
"The  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Science,"  \vhich  advocate  the  separation  of 
state  and  church  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Luzzatti,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, was  premier  of  Italy  some  time  ago,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a 
rigorous  impartiality,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  all  practical  questions.  His 
studies  are  worth  reading,  especially  his  views  concerning  the  conditions  in 
the  United  States  wdiich  brought  about  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and 
the  high  appreciation  which  he  shows  for  the  rigid  impartiality  of  the  statutes 
and  court  decisions  of  this  country.  The  collection  of  these  essays  seems  to 
cover  almost  every  point  of  the  subject  and  contains  the  best  arguments  on 
this  theorj'.  It  is  a  lesson  also  to  the  advocates  of  the  union  of  church  and 
state  in  so  far  as  Luzzatti  points  out  that  a  free  church  in  a  free  state  is  not 
only  favorable  for  the  state  and  its  citizens,  but  also  for  the  church.  Of 
special  interest,  because  little  known,  is  his  chapter  on  Themistius,  the  friend 
of  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  and  a  pagan  forerunner  of  the  idea  of  free- 
dom of  conscience.  But  his  characterization  of  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux  as  an 
advocate  of  the  libert\'  of  conscience  and  of  science  in  defence  of  the  Jews  is 
also  of  great  interest.  He  stood  bravely  against  those  fanatical  Christians 
who  persecuted  the  Jews  in  France.  Luzzatti  praises  the  little  state  of 
Rhode  Island  where  every  one  has  had  a  right  to  serve  God  according  to  his 
own  conscience  since  the  year  1641  as  the  first  state  wdiich  granted  the  liberty 
of  worshiping  God  according  to  the  individual  conscience.  Simultaneous 
with  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  Rhode  Island,  however,  was  the  religious 
tolerance  of  the  colony  of  Maryland,  founded  in  1636. 

The  German  translation  is  very  appropriate  at  the  present  time  because 
an  agitation  is  beginning  in  German}^  to  have  the  German  government  insist 
on  the  separation  of  church  and  state  so  as  to  actualize  to  its  full  extent  the 
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liberty  of  conscience  and  of  science.  In  the  United  States  where  the  prin- 
ciple was  first  carried  out  in  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  no  need  for 
such  an  agitation,  nevertheless  an  English  translation  of  this  important  and 
interesting  book  written  in  a  most  popular  style  by  a  man  who  is  competent 
to  discuss  the  problem  would  be  highly  desirable.  k 


Das  Christentum  und  die  monistische  Religion.  Von  Max  Werner.  Ber- 
lin :  Karl  Curtius,  1908.     Pp.  202.     Price  2  m. 

Max  Werner,  an  officer  of  the  Prussian  army,  has  retired  from  active 
service  on  account  of  his  religious  convictions.  He  can  no  longer  accept 
Christian  dogmatism,  and  feeling  that  it  would  be  hypocritical  to  conceal  his 
convictions  he  has  decided  to  publish  a  protest  against  the  faith  of  his  child- 
hood. 

Major  Werner  comes  out  boldly  and  squarely  in  his  views,  and  he  dis- 
cusses all  the  several  points  which  have  shaken  his  faith.  His  book  contains 
two  parts  of  which  the  former  is  negative,  the  latter  positive.  He  enumerates 
all  the  weak  points  of  the  old  traditional  dogmatism,  and  criticises  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  science.  The  first  part  contains  17  chapters  entitled.  The 
Doctrine  of  Copernicus,  The  Creation,  The  Deluge,  Paradise,  the  Pentateuch, 
The  Law  Revealed  on  Mt.  Sinai,  Babylon  and  Israel,  Revelation,  Zarathustra, 
The  Christ,  Jesus  as  a  Man,  The  Gospels,  The  Birth  of  Jesus,  The  Miracles 
of  Jesus,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  The  Apostolic  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
The  Encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  X  Against  Modernism.  All  these  chapters  con- 
tain a  discussion  explaining  the  untenableness  of  the  traditional  doctrines. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  establishes  a  new  religion  which  the  author 
finds  in  monism.  Even  this  portion  is  negative  enough  and  discusses  the 
points  in  question  in  the  following  chapters  :  Religion,  God,  The  Soul,  Death, 
Mankind,  The  Meaning  of  Life,  The  Monistic  Church,  and  Conclusion.  In 
his  Conclusion  he  makes  some  positive  propositions  for  the  future  in  which 
he  plans  the  establishment  of  a  monistic  church.  He  deems  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  community  should  be  established  which  would  render  it 
necessary  to  preserve  a  place  of  worship  and  religious  congregations.  He 
subscribes  to  only  one  doctrine  which  reads,  "I  believe  in  God,"  and  one 
moral  principle,  "I  will  sympathize  with  my  fellow  men,  and  actualize  this 
sympathy  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability."  He  concludes  with  an  appeal 
to  all  who  have  the  courage  and  power  of  their  conviction.  "Ye,"  he  says, 
"who  have  this  courage  and  power  will  be  the  founders  of  the  new  empire 
of  spirit."  1^ 

The  Changing  Chinese.  By  Edivard  Alszvorth  Ross.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company,  191 1.  Pp.  356. 
This  book  is  announced  by  its  publishers  as  the  first  up-to-date,  authori- 
tative interpretation  of  the  Chinese  people  based  on  first-hand  observation  ;  a 
book  of  unusual  interest  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student,  off'er- 
ing  a  vivid  and  fascinating  picture  of  Chinese  life.  The  author,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  studied  the  Chinese 
from  a  sociological  and  ethnological  point  of  view.  He  first  discusses  the 
external  appearance  of  China  as  the  traveler  sees  it ;  then  follows  a  study  of 
the  racial  development  of  the  Chinese  with  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  their 
mental   characteristics  as  a   race.     He  gives   us  an  account  of  the  industrial 
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condition  of  Cliina,  including  the  present  struggle  for  existence  and  what  he 
regards  as  its  industrial  future. 

He  refers  to  the  military  yellow  peril  as  a  bogy  but  admits  that  the  actual 
and  imminent  peril  in  this  quarter  comes  from  the  danger  of  crowding  out 
the  slowly  multiplying  high-wage  white  societies  with  the  overflow  that  is 
bound  to  come  when  China  has  applied  western  knowledge  to  the  saving  of 
human  life,  and  in  his  opinion  nothing  but  a  concerted  policy  of  exclusion 
can  avert  this  disaster.  He  has  carefully  studied  the  opium  evil,  its  seductive 
attractiveness  to  the  Oriental,  the  strength  of  its  hold  upon  them,  the  opera- 
tions and  effect  of  the  anti-opium  edict  and  considers  that  the  struggle  with 
the  evil  will  be  victorious  in  time.  He  treats  in  detail  of  the  movements  with 
regard  to  the  advancement  of  women  in  China,  the  influence  of  Christianity 
there  and  recent  development  in  the  line  of  education. 

Professor  Ross  does  well  to  call  his  book  "The  Changing  Chinese.'' 
Though  it  was  published  very  recently  (October,  191 1)  it  contains  no  pre- 
monition of  the  imminent  revolution.  The  suddenness  of  this  eruption  has 
taken  the  world  by  storm  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  student  of  conditions 
in  China  was  not  aware  that  the  slumbering  volcano  beneath  his  feet  was 
about  to  break  forth  into  action.  Doubtless  if  Professor  Ross's  visit  had  ex- 
tended a  few  months  later  he  would  have  added  another  stirring  chapter  on 
the  changing  Chinese.  P 


The  Essence  of  Buddhism.  P>y  P.  Lakshini  Xarasii.  Madras:  Srinivasa 
Varadachari.    Pp.  212. 

This  book  shows  familiarity  with  European  science  and  philosophy,  and 
the  Anagarika  Dharmapala  recommends  it  especially  to  non-Buddhists  and  the 
scientific  agnostic  on  the  ground  that  it  is  written  from-  a  purely  human  stand- 
point and  discusses  the  characteristic  aspects  of  Buddhist  doctrine  after  a 
psychological  method.  Descartes,  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Avenarius,  Mill,  Wes- 
ley, Clifford,  Richet,  Riehl,  Pearson,  Maudsley,  Mach,  Wundt,  James,  Royce, 
and  Stanley  Hall  are  some  of  the  western  thinkers  quoted  with  familiarity  by 
this  scholar  of  India. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  "Death  and  After"  he  says:  "Although  the 
sole  interest  of  these  psychologists  and  philosophers  of  the  highest  academic 
rank  has  been,  as  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  points  out,  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
land  of  disembodied  spirits  and  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  communica- 
tion between  them  and  this  world,  yet  every  fact  and  group  of  facts  on  which 
they  rely  point  for  their  explanation  to  the  past  of  the  individual  and  the 
race  and  not  to  the  future,  to  the  subnormal  rather  than  to  the  supernormal, 
more  to  the  body  than  to  any  disembodied  spirit.  Just  as  the  alchemists  in 
their  search  after  the  elixir  of  life  neglected  chemistry,  just  as  astrologers  in 
quest  of  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human  life  overlooked  astronomy,  so 
have  the  leaders  of  the  Psychical  Research  movement  in  their  zeal  to  find 
an  answer  to  what  is  called  the  most  insistent  question  of  the  human  heart, — 
If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again? — completely  lost  sight  of  the  true  import 
of  the  facts  they  have  collected.  They  think  and  speak  of  the  soul  only  in 
the  future  tense,  and  little  does  that  word  suggest  to  them  any  connection 
with  the  past.     On  the  contrary,  as  the  philosophic  Roman  poet  has  it, — " 

Here  he  quotes  a  dozen  lines  from  Dr.  Paul  Carus's  De  Rerum  Natura 
and  later  a  longer  passage  on  the  ego,  confusing  the  writer  of  to-day  with  the 
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Epicurean  author  of  the  similarly  entitled  work  belonging  to  the  first  century 
B.  C.  Several  of  his  poetic  versions  of  the  Dhammapada  are  taken  from  the 
Gems  of  Buddhist  Poetry,  published  a  few  years  ago  in  The  Open  Court, 
though  credit  is  sometimes  forgotten.  p 


Waves  of  the  Ocean  and  Other  Waves.  By  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish,  F.R. 
G.S.     Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1911.     Price  $2.50  net. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  interested  traveler  and  the  physiographer.  Few 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  for  observation,  from  the  small  boy  launching 
chips  upon  the  little  inland  pond  to  the  adult  passenger  upon  the  ocean  liner, 
have  failed  to  be  fascinated  by  wave  phenomena,  and  this  new  book  will  prove 
entertaining  and  instructive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject. 

One  hears  wierd  tales  of  great  waves  "mountain  high"  which  threatened 
to  sweep  all  before  them  to  destruction,  when  in  fact  the  frightened  eyes  of 
the  observer  aided  by  the  natural  optical  illusion  magnify  the  approaching 
monster  several  times.  The  scientific  reason  for  this  is  made  clear  by  the 
author. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  careful  scientific  measurement  of  great  sea 
waves  is  almost  impossible,  and  that  even  a  close  calculation  is  beset  with 
many  difficulties.  These  facts  are  well  set  forth  in  Dr.  Cornish's  book  and 
also  the  methods  by  which  he  and  other  careful  observers  have  painstakingly 
arrived  at  what  is  probably  nearest  the  truth  yet  published  upon  this  fascinat- 
ing subject. 

The  author  quotes  such  authorities  as  Col.  D.  D.  Gaillard,  Lieutenant  of 
the  French  navy,  Dr.  Scoresby  and  a  number  of  reliable  sea  captains  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  observations  and  conclusions.  Such  a  concurrence  of  opin- 
ions from  eminent  authorities  must  give  the  work  a  high  scientific  standing. 

The  relation  between  height  and  length  of  waves  with  reference  to  velocity 
and  duration  of  wind  and  the  "fetch"  or  open  sea  space  over  which  the  wind 
has  acted  to  produce  them,  is  fully  discussed. 

Interesting  mathematical  formulae  are  deduced  which  show  a  very  definite 
relation  between  velocity  of  wind,  fetch  and  height  and  length  of  waves.  The 
sorting  and  shifting  of  pebbles  is  also  discussed  as  well  as  the  roll  waves  or 
"bores"  of  rivers  and  the  standing  or  stationary  waves  of  rapids. 

The  book  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
photographs  taken  by  the  author.  H.  N.  Howland. 


The  Master  as  I  Saw   Him  :  Being  Pages  from  the  Life  of  Swami  Vive- 
kananda.    By  his  disciple  Anz'cdifa.    London :  Longman  Green  and  Com- 
pany, 1910.     Pp.  514.     Price,  $i..50  net. 
The  Swami  Vivekananda  came  to  America  at  the  time  of  the  Religious 
Parliament  in  1893,  and  the  author  of  this  book  says  that  until  that  time  Hin- 
duism had  not  considered  itself  a  missionary  faith  since  the  days  of  the  Bud- 
dhist missions.     We  are  not  given  to  know  much  about  the  author  himself. 
It  seems  he  first  met  the  Swami  in  a  London  drawing-room  when  the  guests 
were  chosen  "on  the  very  score  of  our  unwillingness  to  believe,  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  convincing  us  of  the  credibility  of  religions."     It  seemed  to  him  on 
that  day  that  never  before  had  he  met  a  thinker  "who  in  one  short  hour  had 
been  able  to  express  all  that  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  highest  and  best." 
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Before  the  Hindu  left  London  this  inquirer  was  ready  to  call  him  "Mas- 
ter," thus  paying  homage  to  what  he  helieved  he  saw  in  his  character.  "  As 
a  religious  teacher  I  saw  that  although  he  had  a  system  of  thought  to  offer, 
nothing  in  that  system  would  claim  him  for  a  moment  if  he  found  that  trutli 
led  elsewhere.  And  to  the  extent  that  this  recognition  implies,  I  became  his 
disciple."  This  new  disciple  later  made  his  pilgrimage  to  India  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  his  master  until  the  end,  and  it  is  from  this  acquaintance  that  he  writes 
his  tribute. 

A  hasty  glance  is  not  sufticient  to  show  just  what  sort  of  Hinduism  this 
is  which  Vivekananda  taught.  He  had  the  greatest  reverence  for  Buddha, 
Mohammed  and  Christ.  And  almost  his  latest  journey  was  a  pilgrimage  to 
Buddhagaya.  P 


Mating,  IMarriage,  and  the  Status  of  Woman.  By  Jaiiies  Coriii.  London: 
Walter  Scott,  1910.  Pp.  182.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  study  the  development  of  the  relations  of 
male  and  female  of  the  human  species  from  a  zoological  standpoint  and  to 
consider  the  future  of  the  race  in  its  probable  evolution.  One  implication 
of  the  author's  investigation  seems  to  be  (whether  intentional  or  not)  that 
the  movement  towards  freeing  woman  from  the  obligations  of  marriage  might 
result  in  increased  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  individual  woman 
but  would  point  to  the  probably  certain  degeneration  of  the  race  in  the  evo- 
lutionary scale.  The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  state  what  can  be  done  in 
the  future  or  what  ought  to  be  done  if  it  could  be,  but  only  what  has  been  in 
the  past,  is  in  the  present,  and  might  be  in  the  future  under  certain  conditions. 
He  refers  to  Mrs.  Oilman's  JVoiiiaii  and  Economics  as  stating  woman's  posi- 
tion from  a  woman's  point  of  view  better  and  more  forcibly  than  he  has  done 
in  his  scientific  attempt  at  an  impartial  treatment.  P 


Privilege  and  Democracy.  By  Frederic  C.  Hozve.  New  York:  Scribner's, 
19 10.  Pp.  315.  Price  $1.50  net. 
The  author  is  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Cleveland  who  has  lectured  at 
universities  and  written  books  on  municipal  and  civic  subjects.  \n  the  present 
volume  he  strongly  opposes  the  monopoly  of  land  and  urges  that  freedom 
of  trade,  public  ownership  of  highways,  and  the  socialization  of  the  land  will 
destroy  the  tribute  now  exacted  by  monopoly.  He  says  that  it  was  freedom 
of  access  to  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  which  has  made  America  what 
it  is.  "And  it  is  the  passing  of  this  freedom,  it  is  the  enclosure  of  the  land 
and  the  coming  of  the  tenant,  it  is  the  monopoly  of  that  which  is  the  source 
of  all  life,  that  has  brought  down  the  curse  of  poverty  upon  us,  just  as  it  did 
in  Rome,  just  as  it  did  in  France,  just  as  it  did  in  Ireland,  and  just  as  it  did 
in  England  at  a  later  day."  p 


Through  articles  in  the  Japanese  papers  brought  to  our  attention  by  Prof. 
E.  W.  Clement,  of  Tokyo,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Tokonami,  Vice-Minister  of  the 
Home  Department,  by  untiring  efforts  and  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  succeeded  in  convening  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Japanese  government  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  different  sects  of 
the  three  leading  religions,  Shinto,  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  About 
seventy  religious  leaders  were  present.     The  conference  opened  Sunday,  Feb- 
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ruary  25,  with  an  address  by  Mr.  Hara,  Minister  of  tlie  Home  Department, 
who  set  forth  the  object  of  the  gathering,  which  was  to  enlist  the  services 
of  tlie  religious  leaders  in  bettering  social  conditions  and  promoting  the 
health}'  progress  of  the  spiritual  world.  After  his  address  refreshments  were 
served  packed  in  boxes  as  souvenirs  to  be  taken  home.  There  were  three 
boxes  for  each  guest,  containing  delicacies  adapted  to  the  different  groups  of 
tastes. 

In  a  business  meeting  on  the  following  day  the  representatives  unani- 
mously agree  on  certain  resolutions  closing  with  the  following  decisions  : 

"a.  To  foster  and  develop  our  respective  creeds,  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  and  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  national  morality. 

"b.  To  hope  that  the  authorities  concerned  will  respect  religion,  to  frater- 
nize the  relations  between  statesmen,  religionists,  and  educationists,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  nation." 

The  conference  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  success  from  the  point 
of  view  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  various  sects  represented.  Some 
rationalistic  critics  are  reported  as  saying  that  the  move  is  a  dangerous  one 
in  the  direction  of  mingling  matters  of  church  and  state. 

From  a  current  editorial  in  the  Japan  Times  it  would  appear  that  this 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  government  is  an  exceedingly  desirable  one. 
The  ill  feeling  among  adherents  of  the  different  religions,  and  possibly  also 
within  the  separate  religions  between  the  several  sects,  is  so  strong  that  any 
enterprise  undertaken  for  the  public  welfare  or  moral  uplift  of  the  commun- 
ity by  one  group  will  be  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  the  hostile  factions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  the  recent  conference  will  extend  an  influence 
through  the  leaders  of  the  sects  that  will  cause  all  to  join  in  educational  and 
humanitarian  projects. 

We  are  surprised  to  note  that  one  critic  of  the  scheme,  an  "anti-religious 
scholar,"  fears  the  possible  evil  influence  of  Buddhist  priests  on  the  politics 
of  the  empire  since  "eight  or  nine  out  of  every  ten  Buddhist  priests  of  to-day 
are  men  of  low  character."  The  danger  from  the  influence  of  Christianity 
he  considers  a  different  one,  for  "although  it  may  be  admitted  that  its  propa- 
gators are  men  of  comparatively  good  character,  yet  the  doctrines  preached 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  very  polity  of  Japan."  p 


Dillingham  and  Company  have  published  a  story  of  ancient  India  entitled 
Rudra  by  Arthur  J.  Westermayr.  It  contains  as  Leitmotif  an  Oriental 
version  of  the  Genevieve  legend  of  the  faithful  wife  wrongly  accused  and  con- 
demned, whose  husband  finds  out  his  mistake  and  regrets  his  rash  accusation  ; 
only  that  this  story  has  woven  into  its  fabric  the  Indian  religious  views  of 
life  and  death,  and  of  the  Hindu  gods  and  Nirvana.  k 


A  brief  study  in  educational  psychology  entitled  Attention  and  Interest 
has  been  published  lately  by  Felix  Arnold  (New  York:  Macmillan.  Price 
$1.00  net).  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  devoted  respectively  to  the 
subjects  of  attention,  interest  and  education.  Its  object  is  to  systematize  the 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  experiments  in  psychological  laboratories  and  the 
author  expresses  his  obligation  to  Baldwin,  Titchener  and  other  similar  "ex- 
ponents of  the  scientific  attitude  towards  facts  and  the  scientific  presentation 
of  facts."  P 
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On  the  Foundation  and  Technic  of  Arithmetic 

By  George  Bruce  Halsted 
An  account  of  the  Origin,  Foundation,  Meaning  and  Aim  of  Arithmetic 

Cioth  $1.50  net. 

ANY  book  that  renders  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  attractive  to 
both  teacher  and  student  is  necessarily  a  work  of  constructive 
genius.     One  quickly  feels  the  enthusiasm  of  this  author  for 
his  subject  and  under  his  spell  the  dry  bones  of  rules  and  definition 
are  reconstructed  into  a  living  organism. 
As  the  Chicago  Tribune  says. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  FIGURES 

"In  the  current  number  of  THE  OPEN  COURT  (February,  1911), 
Georg-e  Bruce  Halsted,  v^riting-  on  the  'Foundation  and  Technic  of 
Arithmetic,'  presents  briefly  the  vt^onderful  story  of  the  cipher.  Men 
struggled  through  centuries  of  intelligence  with  cumbersome  number 
notation.  At  first  five  men  in  a  row  to  count  10,000;  ten  figures 
raised  by  the  first,  one  by  the  second;  ten  raised  again  by  the  first, 
and  two  by  the  second:  ten  raised  by  the  second,  then  one  by  the 
third,  and  thus  to  one  finger  of  the  fifth  man,  equalling  10,000. 

"Then  the  abacus  with  pebbles  to  represent  the  fingers  and  a  row 
of  grooves  for  the  row  of  men.  Centuries  of  intellect  using  the  deci- 
mal system,  but  struggling-  with  it  because  unable  to  comprehend  the 
possibility  of  the  cipher  to  indicate  position  in  the  row  of  men  or  in 
the  grooves  of  the  abacus;  centuries  of  struggling-  with  other  sym- 
bols, adopting  Hindoo  numerals,  but  failing  to  find  a  character  which 
would  indicate  'nothing-' — to  indicate  that  a  position  was  empty.  'A 
Hindoo  genius'  created  zero.  Hindoo  numerals  have  been  traced 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  b.  C. 

"  'But,'  writes  Mr.  Halsted,  'a  whole  millennium  was  yet  to  pass 
before  the  creation  of  the  most  useful  symbol  in  the  world,  the 
naught,  the  zero,  a  sign  for  nothing,  a  mark  for  the  absence  of  quan- 
tity, the  cipher  whose  first  known  use  in  a  document  is  in  738  a.  d. 
This  little  ellipse,  picture  for  airy  nothing,  is  an  indispensable  corner- 
stone of  modern  civilization.  It  is  an  Ariel  lending  magic  powers  of 
computation,  promoting-  our  kindergarten  babies  at  once  to  an  equal- 
ity with  Ceesar,  Plato,  or  Paul  in  matters  arithmetical.  This  giving 
to  airy  nothing-  not  merely  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  but  a  pic- 
ture, a  symbol,  is  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  race  whence  it  sprang. 
It  is  like  coining  Nirvana  into  dynamos.' 

"The  Arabs,  taking  the  symbol  called  itcifr — 'empty.' 

"Our  moderns  are  making  romance  out  of  Arithmetic." 
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of  its  Development 
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Authorized  translation  by  H.  S.  CARSLAW 
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Introducflion 


The  translator  of  this  Httle  volume  has  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me 
to  write  a  few  lines  of  introduction.  And  1  do  this  willingly,  not  only  that  I 
may  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  a  friend,  prematurely  torn  from  life  and 
from  science,  but  also  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  work  of  Roberto 
Bonola  deserves  all  the  interest  of  the  studious.  In  It,  In  fact,  the  young 
mathematician  will  find  not  only  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  a 
theory  now  classical,  but  also  a  critical  account  of  the  development  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  theory  In  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  account,  although  concerned  with  a  partic- 
ular field  only,  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  a  history  of  science,  in  re- 
spect of  its  accuracy  and  its  breadth  of  Information,  and,  above  all,  the 
sound  philosophic  spirit  that  permeates  It.  The  various  attempts  of  suc- 
cessive writers  are  all  duly  rated  according  to  their  relative  importance, 
and  are  presented  In  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  continuity  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  human  mind  is  led  through 
the  tangle  of  partial  error  to  a  broader  and  broader  view  of  truth.  This 
progress  does  not  consist  only  In  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge,  the 
prominent  place  is  taken  by  the  clearing  up  of  Ideas  which  it  has  involved; 
and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  skill  the  author  of  this  treatise  has  elucid- 
ated the  obscure  concepts  which  have  at  particular  periods  of  time  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  investigator  as  obstacles,  or  causes  of 
confusion.  I  will  cite  as  an  example  his  lucid  analysis  of  the  Idea  of  there 
being  in  the  case  of  Non-Euclidean  Geometry,  in  contrast  to  Euclidean 
Geometry,  an  absolute  or  natural  measure  of  geometrical  magnitude. 

The  admirable  simplicity  of  the  author's  treatment,  the  elementary 
character  of  the  constructions  he  employs,  the  sense  of  harmony  which 
dominates  every  part  of  this  little  work,  are  In  accordance,  not  only  with 
the  artistic  temperament  and  broad  education  of  the  author,  but  also  with 


the  lasting  devotion  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Theory  of  Non-Euchdean 
Geometry  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  scientific  career.  May  his  de- 
votion stimulate  others  to  pursue  with  ideals  equally  lofty  the  path  of  his- 
torical and  philosophical  criticism  of  the  principles  of  science!  Such  ef- 
forts may  be  regarded  as  the  most  fittmg  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
high  problems  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  subsequently  of  the  theory  of 
the  understanding,  in  the  most  genuine  and  profound  signification  of  the 
term,  following  the  great  tradition  which  was  interrupted  by  the  romantic 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Bologna,  October  1st.,   1911. 

Fedengo   Enriques. 
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Waves  Meeting  and  Crossing  in  Very  Shallow  Water— frontispiece  "Waves  of  the  Sea." 

A  CRITICAL  examination    of  observations  and    measurements  of  waves  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mode  of  their  production.     The  facts  here  set  down  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  are  the  resuhs  of  fifteen  vears'  study  of  wave  action  in  lakes  and  rivers 
as  well  as  upon  the  ocean  at  different  latitudes. 

A  few  of  the  topics  ably  presented  are  : — 

SIZE  and  SPEED  of  DEEP  SEA  WAVES;  the  numerical  relation  beween  length 
of  fetch  of  wind  and  height  of  storm  waves ;  the  wave  length  of  the  swell  which  reaches 
shores  after  storms:  The  give  and  take  between  air  and  water  in  the  development  of  waves  ; 
the  effect  of  squalls  and  gusts  upon  waves. 

On  the  action  of  sea  waves  to  transport  shingle,  sand  and  mud.  The  building  up  of 
beaches — the  undertow. 

Stationary  and  progressive  waves  in  rivers,  flood  waves,  tidal  bores,  cross-stream  progres- 
sive waves,  sounds  of  run- 
ning water,  the  gushing 
motion  of  cataracts,  whirls 
and  eddies,  conical  struc- 
tures produced  by  the 
breaking  up  of  a  water  fall, 
the  wave  track  of  a  ship. 

This  book  offers  an 
attractive  introduction  to 
physiography  and  the  study 
of  more  difficult  wave 
phenomena  in  earthquakes, 
atmospheric  disturbances, 
as  well  as  wave  action  in 
relation  to  Engineering 
Structures. 
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"ASPECTS  OF  DEATH  IN  ART" 

B^  F.  Parkes  Weber,  M.   A.,  M.  T>. 

Fellow  of  the  Society  of  jintiquarians  and  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  SocietX)  of  London. 

Illustrated— Cloth— Price  $1.50  Net. 

A  curious  and  interesting  book  on  the  mental  attitude  towards  the  idea  of  death 

as  illustrated  M;  minor  works  of  art,  especially  medals, 

engraved  gems,  jewels,  finger  rings,  etc. 

GERMAN  shell-cameo  representing  a  nude 
man  and  a  nude  woman  seated  facing, 
with  a  figure  of  Death,  holding  a  scythe, 
standing  between  them  in  the  background. 
The  woman  has  two  infants  in  her  arms,  one 
of  whom  is  being  seized  by  Death.  Before  the 
man  is  an  anvil,  on  which  he  is  hammering  a 
child,  whilst  he  grasps  another  child  tightly 
between  his  knees.  This  device  appears  to 
represent  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  life. 
The  child  is  thrust  naked  into  the  world  to 
take  part  in  the  trials  and  penalties  and  pains 
of  life:  whether  he  wishes  or  not;  Death  stands 
by,  awaiting  him,  and  often  seizes  him,  not 
during  his  troubles  when  he  is  being  ham- 
mered on  the  anvil,  but  when  he  is  happ}^  and  contented  with  life  and  does 
not  wish  to  die. 

Memento  Mori  Medalets 


Fig.  26 


Obv.- — Basilisk,    with    leaf-like    wings,   holding 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Basel. 

Rev. — Skull  on  bone,  with  worm;  rose-tree  with 
flower  and  buds  growing  over  it.  Inscrip- 
tion: HEUT  ROOT  MORN  DODT  ("To-day 
red,  to-morrow  dead").  In  exergue,  an  hour- 
glass and  the  engravers  signature,  F.  F. 


Fig.  27 

Obv. — View    of  the  city  of  Basel. 

Rev. — Skull  and  crossed  bones;  above  which 
rose-tree  with  flower  and  buds; 
beneath,  hour-glass.  Inscription:  HEUT 
ROOT,  MORN  DODT.  ("To-day  red, 
to-morrow  dead"). 


These  two  pieces  belong  to  the  class  of  so-called  "Moralische  Pfenninge" 
struck  at  Basel  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  apparently  designed 
to  be  given  as  presents,  sometimes  probably  in  connection  with  funerals.  Tfie 
medallist,  whose  signature  on  these  pieces  is  F.  F.,  was  doubtless  Friedrich 
Fechter  or  one  of  his  family  (F.  F.  standing  either  for  Friedrich  Fechter  or 
for  "Fechter  fecit")-  In  connection  with  memento  niori  medalets  of  this 
class,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  devasting  epidemics  of  disease  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  gave  them  an  increased  significance  at 
the  time  when  they  were  issued. 
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EUGENIO  RIGNANO 

On  the  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters 


R 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 

IGNANO  is  a  student  of  Biology  who  has  also  the  training  of  an 
engineer  and  physicist.  He  has  studied  biological  problems 
thoroughly  from  that  standpoint.  He  offers  in  this  book  an  explanation 
on  a  physical  basis  of  assimilation,  growth,  cell  division  and  differentia- 
tion, ontogeny  and  the  biogenetic  law  of  recapitulation,  and  he  suggests  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  may  be 
effected. 

Such  a  study  of  the  most  fundamental  and  difficult  of  biological 
problems  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  students  of 
science.  To  discover  the  essential  nature  of  living  matter  Biology  needs 
the  help  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Therefore  the  translator  has  gladly 
consented  to  prepare  for  publication  this  translation  first  made  for  his  own 
satisfaction.     It  has  been  revised  by  the  author. 

University  of  Chicago,  1911. 

Basil  Harvey. 

"Some  deny  flatly  the  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  life.  But  if  we  ask  ourselves  in  what  this 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  life  could  consist,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  positive  philosophy,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  that 
such  an  understanding  must  be  reduced  to  comparing  vital  phenom- 
ena with  some  physico-chemical  model  already  known,  suitably  mod- 
ified by  the  particular  special  conditions  imposed  upon  it  so  that  ^ust 
these  special  conditions  shall  determine  the  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween this  vital  phenomenon  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  inorganic 
world  most  closely  related  to  it.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  then  the  duty  of 
science  emphatically  to  reject  such  a  denial  of  scientific  thought  as 
would  be  constituted  by  the  renunciation  of  the  quest  of  this  under- 
standing. Whether  one  clearly  recognizes  it  or  not,  it  is  just  this 
search  for  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle  which  properly  constitutes 
the  principal  object  and  the  final  goal  of  all  biologic  study  in  gen- 
eral."— E.  Rignano,  in  '^^ Acquired  Characters,"  p.  334. 
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^ruth  on   ^rial 

By  T>r.  "Paul  Cams 

An  Exposition  of  the  Nature  of  Truth,  Preceded  by  a  Critique  of  Pragmatism. 
Cloth,  $1.00  net.  (4s.    6d.)   Paper,    50c.    (2s.    6d.) 

T^ress  Notes  and  Opinions 

"I  have  read  your  beautiful  volume  TRUTH  ON  TRIAL  with  much  interest. 
Your  discussion  has  the  notable  merit  of  multilaterality  (rather  a  long  word!).  You  are 
like  Lord  Bacon  in  this  respect,  that  as  you  advance  in  years  your  style  becomes  more 
ornate,  showing  that  years  bring  youth  and  new  life  instead  of  age  and  decadence. 

T^rof.  Cassius  J.  Keyset  of  Columbia  University. 

"Now  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  latest  book  TRUTH 
ON  TRIAL.  With  great  sympathy  I  followed  your  expositions  and  must  thank  you 
personally  for  having  protected  me  from  being  too  closely  identified  with  pragmatism. 
Pragmatism  has  undoubtedly  passed  its  climax.  The  elements  of  truth  which  it  contains 
can  be  recognized  also  by  us  outsiders  without  necessitatmg  a  change  in  our  point  of  view. 
However  the  destructive  effect  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  pragmatism  becomes  more 
and  more  evident,  and  a  book  like  yours  will  contribute  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  What  you  say  concerning  the  history  of  the  term  has  interested  me,  and  I  might 
add  something  to  it  from  the  later  development  of  antiquity  especially  anent  the 
"pragmatic"  treatment  of  history  through  the  Stoics  under  whose  influence  Polybius 
stands."  l^wf.  T^udolph  ^uckenofjena. 

The  Independent,     New  York. 

"Dr.  Carus  as  the  life-long  champion  of  monism  in  America  was  clearly  entitled  to 
take  up  the  glove  thrown  down  by  Professor  James,  and  he  thrust  skilfully  at  the  weak  points 
in  his  armour,  for  James  was  always  careless  about  exposing  himself  to  attack,  "Rambling 
but  witty,  full  of  misconceptions  but  entertaining,  and  disposing  of  the  problem  with  a 
joke — such  is  the  style  of  the  leader  of  the  pragmatic  movement  '  according  to  Dr.  Carus. 
Probably  the  strongest  point  he  makes  is  where  he  turns  the  pragmatic  weapon  against 
its  user  by  arguing  for  abstractions,  logic,  consistency,  monism  and  the  like  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  proved  their  usefulness  in  the  evolution  of  thought. 

Princeton  Theological  Review 

"Dr.  Carus  justifies  his  estimate  of  pragmatisn.  By  a  running  fire  of  criticism  directed 
chiefly  at  its  subjectivity  and  at  its  resulting  conception  of  truth  as  inherently  variable 
and  impermanent  he  reduces  it  to  an  absurdity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  impresses  us 
as  no  less  successful  and  happy  in  his  exposition  of  truth.  With  Thomas  Aquinas  he 
holds  in  general  that  "truth  is  the  agreement  of  thought  and  thing."  He  believes  that 
"truths  are  discovered,  they  are  not  invented.  Though  truths  belong  to  the  mind  and 
exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  thinking  subject,  they  have  an  objectve  significance  and 
describe  conditions  which  obtain  somewhere  or  somehow  independent  of  the  mind. 
Hence,  while  pragmatism  does  not  believe  in  "verities  and  in  the  consistency  and  unity 
of  truth,"  Dr.  Carus  maintains  that  "truth  reflects  and  reveals  the  eternal." 

William  ^renlon  Qreene.  Jr.,  Princeton. 

From    "Mind".     London. 

Dr.  Carus  has  here  brought  together  in  book  form,  and  supplied  with  a  full  index, 
the  various  papers  on  the  nature  of  truth,  (Pragmatism,  The  Philosophy  of  Personal 
Equation,  The  Rock  of  Ages,  The  Nature  of  Truth)  which  he  has  published  during  the 


past  three  years  in  Tht  Monist;  an  Appendix  reprints  certain  criticisms  of  pragmatism 
from  the  same  source.  The  writer's  philosophical  standpoint  has  been  indicated  in  Mind, 
xix..  434  f.  /.   Wattdow 

Record  -  Herald,     Chicago. 

"Much  in  the  httle  book  is  suggestive  and  stimulating.  " 

Ecclesiastical  Review  {Roman  CathoUc.)  Od.  1911. 

"Dr.  Paul  Carus'  TRUTH  ON  TRIAL  contains  some  just  and  incisive  criticisms 
of  the  late  Professor  James'  speculations  on  pragmatism  —  sane  points  of  view  and 
observations  which  lovers  of  wisdom  will  gladly  endorse.  " 

The  International,     New  York. 

"As  as  fighting  philosophy,  pragmatism  is  easily  the  champion  of  the  intellectual  world. 
In  spite  of  its  air  of  American  bluntness,  it  has  a  sort  of  Japanese  subtlety  that  makes  it 
dangerous  for  any  philosopher  unversed  in  intellectual  jiu  jitsu  to  dispute  its  title.  " 

"Dr.  Paul  Carus,  a  monist,  is  its  latest  victim.  In  TFIUTH  ON  TRIAL  (Open 
Court  Publishing  Company)  he  attacks  pragmatism  on  the  ground  that  it  is  merely  "a 
philosophy  of  the  personal  equation,  "  and  he  attacks  it  with  such  fanatical  zeal  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that,  in  his  own  philosophy,  at  least,  the  personal  equation  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  " 

Chicago  Evening  Post.     Dec.  8,  19/1. 

"Hence  Dr.  Carus  would  deny  to  pragmatism  the  name  of  philosophy,  but  describe 
it  as  a  psychological  method.  Its  pluralistic  consequences,  he  says,  are  unworthy  of 
philosophic  unity,  and  its  identification  of  utility  with  truth  degrades  the  latter.  One 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  Dr.  Carus  is  fundamentally  right  in  his  protest  against  pragmatism. 
A  philosophy  of  mood,  of  temper,  of  feeling,  is  in  rebellion  against  the  rigid  demands  of 
intellect,  of  science,  of  consistency  of  system.  " 

Winnepeg    Telegram 

"Whatever  Dr.  Carus  touches  he  illuminates  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  education 
of  children,  Kant's  Prolegomena,  the  philosophy  of  Lao-Tse,  or  as  in  this  case.  Pragmatism. 
He  has  thrown  a  wide  net  and  has  gathered  in  many  readers.  The  dedication  of  the 
book  reads,  "To  the  memory  of  Professor  William  James,  who  with  the  best  intentions 
put  truth  on  trial,  and  by  his  very  errors  advanced  the  cause,  this  book  is  dedicated  in 
friendly  remembrance  of  courtesies  exchanged  in  spite  of  radical  difference  of  opinion.' 

There's  a  dedication  for  you!  How  many  men  would  be  big-hearted  and  wise  enough 
to  so  pay  homage  to  "my  friend,  the  enemy.  " 

Teachers'   Monthly,     Oregon. 

"At  first  let  me  suggest  to  those  who  are  independent  inquirers  into  matters  religious, 
philosophical,  psychological  and  ethical,  to  get  a  list  of  the  Open  Court  publications. 
This  one  by  Dr.  Carus  is  in  many  ways  typical  of  the  lot:  direct,  simple,  fairminded, 
brief,  and  largely  untechnical. 

THE   OPEN   COURT   PUBLISHING    CO. 

Publishers  and  Importer  of  Standard  Books  on   Philosophy, 
Science,  and  the  History  of  Religion,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
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BOOKS  ON  CHINA,  k^J^i^oTrANl 

GUAGE,    LITERATURE,    LIFE    AND    CUSTOMS.     :     : 


T'AI-SHANG  KAN-YING  P'lEN,  Treatise  of  the  Exalted  One 
on  Response  and  Retribution.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by 
Teitaro  Suzuki  and  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Containing  Chinese  Text,  Ver- 
batim Translation,  Explanatory  Notes  and  Aloral  Tales.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.     i6  plates.     Pp.  135.     1906.    Boards,  75c  net. 

"The  book  is  not  only  interesting,  but  instructive  as  well,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  every  religious  or  philosophical  library." — The  Tyler  Pub.  Co. 

YIN  CHIH  WEN,  The  Tract  of  the  Quiet  Way.  With  Extracts 
from  the  Chinese  Commentary.  Translated  by  Teitaro  Suzuki  and 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.     1906.     Circa  50  pages.     Boards,  25c  net. 

"This  is  a  short  Chinese  tract  containing  many  noble  ethical  sentiments, 
inculcations  of  charity,  truthfulness,  nobleness  of  character,  and  other 
features." — Methodist  Book  and  Pub.  House. 

LAO-TZE'S  TAO-TEH-KING  ^  i^  it @  IS  Chinese-English.  With 
Introduction,  Transliteration,  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  With 
a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  traditional  picture  of  Lao-Tze, 
specially  drawn  for  the  work  by  an  eminent  Japanese  artist.  Ap- 
propriately bound  in  yellow  and  blue,  with  gilt  top.  Pp.  345.  Price, 
$3.00  (15s.). 

Contains:  (i)  A  philosophical,  biographical,  and  historical  in- 
troduction discussing  Lao-Tze's  system  of  metaphysics,  its  evolution, 
its  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  Lao-Tze's  life,  and  the 
literary  history  of  his  work;  (2)  Lao-Tze's  Tao-Teh-King  in  the 
original  Chinese;  (3)  An  English  translation;  (4)  The  translitera- 
tion of  the  text,  where  every  Chinese  word  with  its  English  equiva- 
lent is  given,  with  references  in  each  case  to  a  Chinese  dictionary  ; 
(5)   Notes  and  Comments;    (6)  Index. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  capacity  for  seeing  into  m'll 
stones.  It  is  truly  phenomenal." — Rgv.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  American  Board 
Mission. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  task  of  obtaining  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinese  language  to  translate,  under  the  conditions  named,  a  book 
like  that  of  Lao-Tze  is  a  gigantic  one.  Dr.  Carus's  success  is  little  short  of 
marvelous.  He  frequently  cites  the  versions  of  others,  but  in  the  extracts 
given,  it  seems  clear  that  Dr.  Carus  has  succeeded  better  than  Dr.  Legge  or 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  passages  where  we  are  apt  to  compare  them — a  very 
remarkable  fact  indeed." — North  China  Daily  News. 

THE  CANON  OF  REASON  AND  VIRTUE  (LAO-TZE'S 
TAO-TEH-KING).  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Paul  Carus. 
1903.    25c,  mailed  28c.     (is.  6d.)     Pp.  iv,  138. 


THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  AND  HOW  TO  LEARN  IT.     A 

Manual  for  Beginners,  by  Sir  Walter  Hillier,  K.  C.  M.  G..  C.  B. 
A  new  Qiinese  grammar  has  appeared  which,  as  we  learn  from  pri- 
vate sources,  is  being  used  officially  by  the  English  authorities  for 
the  preparation  of  their  candidates  for  office  in  the  English  colonies 
of  China.     Pp.  263.    $3.75  net. 

"I  think  Hillier's  book  a  great  improvement  on  all  that  has  been  publish- 
ed in  this  direction,  not  excepting  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  celebrated  'Tzii-er-chi,' 
and  I  propose  to  recommend  it  to  my  own  students  as  well  as  to  the  out- 
siders who  every  now  and  then  apply  to  me  for  advice  in  their  studies." — 
Friedrich  Hirth,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

CHINESE  PHILOSOPHY:  Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Main  Char- 
acteristic Features  of  Chinese  Thought.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Pp. 
64.  Numerous  diagrams  and  native  characters  and  illustrations. 
Second  edition.     25  cents  (is.  6d.),  mailed  30  cents. 

"Valuable  and  of  unquestioned  reliability.  The  delineation  of  the 
philosophy  that  underlies  the  Chinese  civilization  is  so  ably  done  in  these 
pages  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  causes  which  produce 
Chinese  conservatism." — Toledo  Blade. 

CHINESE    THOUGHT:      An  Exposition  of  the  Main  Characteristic 

Features  of  the  Chinese  World-Conception.    By  Paul  Carus.    Being 

a  continuation  of  the  author's  essay,  Chinese  Philosophy.    Illustrated. 

Index.     Pp.   195.     $1.00  net.    (4s.  6d.) 

"The  essential  sanity  and  goodness  of  the  Chinese  character  receives  an 
appropriate  tribute  and  its  very  faults  are  set  forth  as  rather  misapplied 
virtues  than  anything  widely  varying  from  our  own  conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong." — The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

CHINESE  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS.  By  Paul  Cams.  With  illustra- 
tions by  Chinese  Artists.     Pp.  114.     75c  net.    (3s.  6d.  net.) 

"With  each  of  the  reproduced  illustrations  goes  the  explanation  needed 
for  complete  understanding,  whether  the  picture  be  one  of  the  gods,  of  the 
celebration  of  a  religious  festival,  of  the  planting  of  rice,  or  of  boys  in 
school.  In  this  way  nearly  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  Chinese  people  finds 
exposition,  and  the  western  man  can  follow  his  cousin  into  his  home  and 
through  his  entire  days  on  earth  with  ready  comprehension." — The  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

CHINESE  FICTION.  By  the  Rev.  George  T.  Candlin.  With  illus- 
trations from  original  Chinese  works,  specimen  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  texts,  and  translations  of  representative  passages.  Giving 
a  clear  and  vivid  resume  of  Chinese  romantic  literature.  Pp.,  51. 
Paper,  15  cents  (Qd.),  mailed,  18  cents. 

"A  list  of  'fourteen  of  the  most  famous  Chinese  novels'  is  given.  Many 
long  quotations  from  plays,  poems,  and  stories  are  given,  and  the  pamphlet  is 
a  source  of  great  pleasure.  The  pictures,  too,  are  charming." — The  Chicago 
Times  Herald. 
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Frontispiece:  The  Central  Portion  of  the  Temple  of  Angkor  Wat. 

The  Great  Temple  of  Angkor  Wat.     By  The  Daily  Duties  of  a  Buddhist.    By  the 

M.  George  Ccedis.  Anagarika  H.  Dharmapila. 
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Buddha  Day  Celebration  in  London.  Notes  and  News. 

THE  SOCIETY  has  for  its  objects  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Pali,  a  language  allied  to  Sanskrit, 
in  which  the  original  Buddhist  Scriptures  are  written.  The  Society  publishes  quarterly 
The  Buddhist  Review,  and  issues  works  on  Buddhism,  which  are  on  sale  to  the  general 
public  at  46,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

Membership  of  the  Society  does  not  imply  that  the  holder  is  a  Buddhist,  but  that 
he  or  she  is  interested  in  some  branch  of  the  Society's  work. 
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Meetings  are  now  being  held  each  Sunday  at  7  p.  m.  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bacon 
Society,  11,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.  (3.  Friends  are  invited  to  take  part 
in  these  meetings,  which  are  open  to  all,  and  to  help  by  delivering  lectures  or  sending 
papers  to  be  read.  Contributors  should,  if  possible,  submit  their  papers  to  the  Lecture 
Secretary  at  least  one  week  in  advance. 

Applications  for  Specimen  Copies   of  The  Buddhist  Review  will  be   considered 
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YOUR  MIND 


AND    HOW 
TO   USE  IT 


By   WILLIAM    WALKER  ATKINSON 

It  is  not  enough  moroly  to  liavo  ii  sounii  mind — one  must  also  learn  how  to 
use  it  if  he  would  become  mentally  efficient.  This  newest  book  of  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's makes  plain  and  practical  the  various  phases  of  mental  action;  the 
nature  of  the  activities;  how  they  are  connected  with  one  another;  how  they 
work;  and  finally  HOW  THEY  MAY  BE  DEVELOPED.  We  know  of  no  other 
book  on  the  market  which  states  these  things  in  such  a  concise,  plain,  every- 
day form.  There  are  many  books  on  psychology,  but  they  are  mostly  very 
technical  and  schooly.  This  one  is  not.  Each  sot  of  mental  activities  is  con- 
sidered first  in  its  aspect  of  expression  and  then  tlio  reader  is  instructed  In 
the  development  of  the  particular  faculty  or  phase  of  mental  activitv. 


The  chapters  on  "The  Feelings  and  Emotions' 
throw  clear  light  on  these  important  parts  of  our 
mental  being,  showing  the  nature  of  the  feelings, 
their  cause,  and  the  mode  of  operation.  The  chapters 
on  "The  Will"  show  the  predominant  power  of  desire 
on  the  will  and  how  we  really  act  according  to  desire 
even  when  we  seem  to  oppose  it. 

An  additional  chapter  on  "Will-Tonic"  contains  a 
selection    of   the   best    "bracers"    from    all   sources. 

"YOfR  MIND  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT"  comes  at 
the  psychological  moment,  for  there  is  much  talk  of 
mental  efficiency  in  the  air.  But  how  can  people 
manifest  mental  efficiency  unless  the.v  know  what  the 
mind  is  like,  how  It  works,  and  how  to  develop  and 
cultivate  it?     THIS  BOOK   IS  THE   WAY. 


In    the    chapters    on    "The    Intellect"    the  author    lias    given    in    condensed, 

plain,     simple     form      THE      ELEMENTARY  ri{IX('irr>i;s      OF      LOGICAL 

THOUGHT,    and   its   readers   will   be   able   to  distinguisli    between   the   various 

steps  of  the  reasoning  process  and   to  detect  false   reasuning  and   fallacies. 


THE  NAUTILUS 


A    MAGAZINE    OF 
NEW     LIFE. 

The  Nautilus  is  the  leading  magazine  of  the  New  Thought  or 
mental  healing  movement.  Practical  articles  which  make  for  hu- 
man efficiency,  for  better  health  and  greater  success  appear  in 
every  number.  These  articles  are  by  people  who  have  lived  and 
experienced  and  who  know  whereof  they  write. 

We  now  have  on  hand  a  large  number  of  most  interesting  person- 
al experience  articles,  telling  how  men  and  women  have  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  sickness,  of  poverty  and  with  numberless  other  lite 
problems  and  found  a  way  out.  These  are  wonderful  illustrations 
of  the  power  of  thought  to  better  and  change  environment.  They 
will  interest  you  more  than  anything  we  have  heretofore  printed. 

William  Walker  Atkinson  will  contribute  some  of  his  splendid 
articles  on  practical  New  Thought  lines  during  the  coming  months. 


What  Is  the  Mind? 

Mechanism  of  Mental  States. 

Great  Nerve  Centers. 

Consciousness. 

Attention. 

Perception. 

Memory. 


Imagination. 

The  Feelings. 

The  Emotions. 

The  Instinctive  Emotions 

The  Passions. 

The  Social  Emotions. 
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See  What  50  Cents  Will  Do! 


How   to  Wake 
the  Solar  Plexus 

A  uniQue  booklet  by  Elizabeth 
Towne,  upon  deep  breathing,  and 
the  Solar  Plexus. 

From  very  ancient  times  many 
writers  have  attached  an  unusual 
significance  to  the  Solar  Plexus 
and  its  functions.  The  Hindus  of 
India  claim  that  the  soul  functions 
through  this  great  nerve  center. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  odd 
little  booklet  teaches  that  the 
Solar  Plexus  is  a  center  or  store- 
house  of   life,    power,    or   energy; 

that  when  this  center  is  aroused  to  activity  through 
deep  breathing  and  other  exercises  it  radiates  nerve 
energy  to  the  whole  body.  The  booklet  contains 
breathing  exercises  of  great  practical  value.  It  will 
help  to  outgrow  fear,  anger,  hate,  worry  and  to 
develop  concentration. 

Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Martin.  Instructor  in  a  prominent 
girls'  school,  writes:  "I  have  used  your  little  book- 
let as  a  text-book  on  thinking  and  breathing,  and 
the  pupils  look  upon  it  as  a  revelation.  They  put  it 
into  practice,  too,  and  send  the  booklet  to  friends 
and   parents," 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the  most  famous  woman 
writer  in  Ami-rica.  says  of  this  book:  "It  contains  a 
fortune  in  value,  if  you  practice  the  exercises 
given." 

Miss  Maud  Bentley,  Fla.,  writes:  "Have  had 
catarrh  for  two  years  and  through  the  principles 
of  relaxation  given  in  the  Solar  Plexus  book  I 
am  positive  that  I  have  discovered  its  cause  and 
now  am  much  better  than  I  have  been  for  years." 

Nearly   100,000  copies  sold. 


The  Nautilus 

is  the  leading  magazine  of  the 
New  Thought  and  Mental  Healing 
.Movement  in  America.  Every 
number  contains  practical  articles 
by  leading  writers  on  self-help 
and  the  development  of  human 
ctticipne.v. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Edwin 
Markham,  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den,  B,  Fay  Mills,  Mrs.  Annie 
Rix  Militz,  and  many  others  are 
our  regular  contributors. 

William  Walker  Atkinson  is  to 
contribute  some  splendid  articles 
on  practical  New  Thought  during 
the   coming   months. 

Orison  Swett  Marden  has  an  inspirational  article  in 
every    number. 

The  Nautilus  is  edited  by  Elizabeth  Towne,  whose 
cditiiiials  are  a  feature  of  every  issue.  Price  of 
Nautilus,   $1.00   per  year. 

VERY   SPECIAL   OFFER. 

Send  .TOc  now  with  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will   send   you — ■ 

Nautilus  6  mos., 

6  back  numbers. 

How  to  Wake  the  Solar  Plexus. 

All  for  only  .50c  if  you  send  NOW.  Use  coupon  if 
.vou  wish. 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO., 
Dept.   504,  Holyoke,   Mass. 
For  enclosed  .50c  please  send  me,  as  per  your  special 
offer   Nautilus  6   mos.,    6  back   numbers   and   "How   to 
Wake  the  Solar  Plexus." 
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An  Epoch-Making  Book  New  Edition 

Letters  to  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  X 

By  A  MODERNIST 

Pp.  300 — Portrait  Frontispiece  (Pope  Pius  X) 
Cloth,  $1.25  (5s.  6d.) 

^  ToJa})  a  multitude  in  and  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  being  torn 
with  the  conflict  between  inbred  faith  in  old  doctrines  and  the  new  revelations 
of  relentless  Truth.  Little  is  said  of  the  struggle,  for  it  is  an  experience 
essentially  solitary),  about  which  men  are  most  sensitive  and  reticent. 


THE  crisis  in  Roman  Catholicism  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.  It  is  a  crisis  produced  by 
the  Papacy's  hostility,  not  to  modernism  but  to  modernity.  Until  the  Roman  See  shall 
cecise  to  teach  that  it  posesses  the  right  to  shed  the  blood  of  heretics ;  that  our  democratic 
age  should  thrust  itself  into  the  shackles  of  political  union  with  the  Italian  Curia ;  and  that  science 
and  scholarship  shall  take  no  forward  step  not  permitted  them  by  the  hoary  reactionism  of  Vati- 
can theology,  the  Church  will  travel  fast  toward  the  dissolution  of  which  there  have  been  so 
many  appalling  symptoms  since  the  tiara  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Pius  X.  Until  then 
Roman  Catholicism  will  not  only  fail  to  gain  accessions  among  men  of  modern  spirit,  but  will 
continue  to  see  many  of  her  own  sons,  and  those  the  choicest,  deserting  her  for  a  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  liberty  which  departed  from  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  when  temporal  powers, 
ItaUan  monopoly,  and  the  temper  of  absolutism  and  need  for  such  books  as  this,  which,  could 
Rome  but  see  it,  point  the  way  to  renewal,  vitality,  and  victory." — Extract  from  Author's 
Preface  to  Second  edition  of  Letters  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X. 


ORDER  BLANK 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

623-633  S.  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO. 

Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  Letters   to   His  Holiness,  for  which 
I  enclose  postal  order for  $1.25. 

NAME 

ADDRESS ___^_ 


Publications 

of  the 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra 

A  Religious  and  Sociological  Quarterly.  Edited  by  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT, 
associated  with  numerous  scholars  of  highest  standing.  In  its  826.  year.  $3 .  00  a  year. 
New  subscribers,  beginning  with  the  January  number,  may  have  the  whole  year  for 
$2.00. 

Never  has  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  had  a  wider  or  abler  set  of  contributors  than  it 
has  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Harold  M.  Wiener  will  continue  his  sledge-hammer 
attacks  upon  the  Wellhausen  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch 

A  Compact  Defense  of  Mosaic  Authorship  in  Popular  Form.  150  pp.  8vo,  paper. 
40  cents,  postpaid. 

By  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Mr.  Wiener's  volumes  and  articles  "are  a  successful  attack  on  the  critical  views 
now  current." — Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

"Hardly  a  question  ever  raised,  relating  to  the  subject,  that  is  not  here  treated  in 
a  fair  and  masterly  way,  carrying  conviction  that  Moses  wrote  the  books  ascribed 
to  him." — Journal  and  Messenger. 

Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism 

By  the  Same  Author.    255  pp.   8vo,  cloth.  $1.50,  postpaid. 
"A  most  important  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  straight 
challenge  to  the  school  of  Wellhausen." — The  Tablet  (London). 

Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History 

By  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
40  illustrations,  450  pages,  i2mo,  cloth.   $2.00,  postpaid. 
"The  appearance  of  Dr.  Wright's  book  at  the  present  juncture  is  extremely  oppor- 
tune.   Archaeology  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Bible  a  generation  ago;  we  believe  that 
science  is  here  following  in  like  sort." — The  Record  (London). 

"The  last  chapter,  Genesis  and  Science,  is  the  best  discussion  of  its  subject  that 
we  have  seen." — Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton  in  Western  Recorder. 

The  Ice  Age  in  North  America  and  Its  Bearing  Upon  the 

Antiquity  of  Man 

By  the  Same  Author.  New,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  (5th)  edition. 
200  illustrations,  800  pages,  8vo,  cloth.   $5.00,  postpaid. 

"The  most  convenient  compendium  in  existence  of  the  features  of  the  Glacial 
period." — Prof.  Chas.  H.  Hitchcock. 

"No  specialist  in  geology  in  any  part  of  the  world  ever  thinks  of  being  without  this 
work." — Journal  of  Education. 

To  be  published  in  July 

The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man 

A  new  volume  by 

George  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

500  pages,  i2mo,  cloth.  $2.00,  net;  postage,  15  cents. 

Until  July  1,  25  per  cent  discount  on  advance  orders 


Reincarnation ! 

THE  GREAT  TENET  OF  BUDDHISM 

Artistically  and  reverently  used 
in 

RUDRA 

A  Throbbing  Romance  of  Ancient  India 

BY 

ARTHUR  J.  WESTERMAYR 

Combines  the  art  of  the  fascinating  story  teller  with  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  conscientious  historian 

Extensively  Annotated  and  furnished  with  an  exhaustive  Glossary 

Affords  a  thrilling  picture  of  India 
in  the  long  ago — the  period  of  the 
Maha  Bharata  ca,  1425  B.  C, 

DELIGHTFUL  FICTION   IN  A  HISTORIC   SETTING 


India,  the  Holy  Land  of  one  of  the  oldest  Religions  of  earth, 
appreciatively  employed  for  the  scene  of  the  intensely  dramatic  action  of 
the  story. 

Enthusiastically  approved  by: 

Dr.  a.  V.  Williams  Jackson,   Professor  of  Indo-European 

Literature,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City; 
M.  M.  Miller,  Litt.  Dr.  of  Princeton  University ;    and 
Marvin  Dana,  Literary  Expert  of  New  York. 
TAe  New  York  World  says : 

"Arthur  J.  Westermayr  has  entered  to  gather  material  for  his  novel, 
Rudra,  a  field  so  little  worked  by  modern  authors  that  it  is  practically  new. 
His  story  deals  with  romance,  revenge,  reincarnation  and  weird  religious 
beliefs  as  they  may  have  been  in  prehistoric  times  in  and  about  the  kingdom 
of  Hastinapur.  By  means  of  foot  notes  and  an  appended  glossary  he  has 
added  ethnological  value  to  a  book  which,  even  as  pure  fiction,  possesses 
the  quality  of  interest  in  a  high  degree." 

12rao.  467  pp.  with  frontispiece  of  a  Durbar  in  colors,  tl,  00  net. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  12  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 


